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“The unfortunate hunter * * * had his foot caught in a twig and fell prostrate.” 
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VoL. XXIV. 


Capt, A. W. Lewis. 


Capt. A. W. Lewis, Director of Concessions of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition until 
the “Pay Streak” was built, all the space taken and a beautiful amusement thoroughfare as- 
sured, was born near Richmond, Madison County, Ky., January 31, 1874. He was raised 
in Clinton County, Mo. His life in America was spent in commercial lines until 1895, when 
he went to Europe, traveled several months on the continent and in England. He then en- 
gaged in mining in Matabeleland, Rhodesia, participated in the quelling of the Matabele in 
"96, hunted big game, was prospector and native trader, and in August, '99, joined the Brit- 
ish irregular cavalry under General Plumer, then forming for the expected conflict with the 
Boers. Lewis went into the relief of Mafeking, continued until the close of the war on 
active service, retired with rank of captain, was decorated with Queen’s medal and five 
clasps, King’s medal with two clasps, was many times mentioned in dispatches and had to 
his credit the record of two years, ten months and twenty-seven days continuous active 
service. Lewis then organized the Boer war spectacle, brought General Piet Cronje, the 
hero of Paardeburg, Gen, Ben Viejeen and 500 Boers, Britons and Kaffirs on a specially 
chartered steamer to America, and at the St. Louis exposition in 1904 produced with this as- 
semblage the greatest realistic spectacle of war the world has ever seen. The great produc- 
tion was viewed by millions of people. 

It was Captain Lewis who in 1907 wrote President Roosevelt a letter requesting him to 
use his influence to secure the Grand Lodge of Elks at Philadelphia to take action prohibit- 
ing the wearing of elks’ teeth as an emblem of the Order of Elks. Mr. Roosevelt promptly 
complied, and his efforts, with those of many others who have been interested in the 
protection of game by these measures, resulted in the discontinuance of the recognition of 
the elk’s tooth as the emblem of that order. 

Captain Lewis appeared before a joint meeting of the game committee of the House and 
Senate of the Legislature at Olympia, Washington, during the past winter in an endeavor 
to secure the passage of some protective legislation for the game of that state. He is es- 
pecially opposed to the hounding of deer, the killing of deer on islands, and he is strongly 
in favor of making the bartering of elk teeth a felony. His efforts were fruitless, but the 
seeds sown will bear fruit. 

He is introducing at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition an innovation in the installa- 
tion of a comprehensive exhibit of the wild animals and game of the state of Washington 
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The collection will cover an area 1,000 feet long by 100 feet deep and he has already arranged 
for sufficient animals and birds to make this feature one of absorbing interest to sports- 


men. The rare opportunity will be afforded of seeing live fur-bearing seal. One pair wili 
be exhibited, a male and female, and they are said to be the only specimens alive in cap- 


tivity. 


As these lines are written we have 
word that Mr. Roosevelt has been suc- 
cessful in killing three lions in one day. 
He is very fortunate. The ambition of 
every man who hunts in South Africa 
is to kill a lion. If all were success- 
ful there would be very few lions left. 

I hunted from one to eleven months 
each year in South Africa from 1896 to 
1902 before I succeeded in killing one 
specimen, yet all this time I was anx- 
ious to be able to say I had killed in 
its native haunts a specimen of the King 
of Beasts. I saw others coming out from 
England and, who, after hunting a few 
weeks, succeeded in doing that which 
required years for me to accomplish. 

In the month of May, 1903, I started 
from Pietersburg, Northern Transvaal, 
for a trek into the Brackvlei country, 
lying between the Magato range of 
mountains and the Limpopo River. This 
is a low, flat country, about 125 miles 
square, with no hills and with almost no 
water. On the old stage road running 
from Bulawayo in Rhodesia to Pieters- 
burg, in the Northern Transvaal, which 
traverses this section, there is a water- 
hole on the Brackviei River. This is a 
paradise for game; all the animals in- 
habiting this region from forty to fifty 
miles around, come to this spot to drink, 
and on the morning of our arrival we 
could see the spoor of innumerable speci- 
mens, from the wart hog to the lion. 
We built a scherm, which consists of a 
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pile of thorn brush; around our animals, 
making a corral, so that the lions could 
not get to them, and that night built 
fires around our camp which we were 
obliged to keep burning brightly. A 
number of lions roared around the camp 
throughout the night, but we were un- 
able to get a shot. The next day our 
guns, fired at other game, frightened 
the lions, and we neither saw nor heard 
anything more of them throughout our 
stay. -We were very successful, how- 
ever, in killing a number of specimens 
of big game, including koodoo, vilde- 
beeste, water buck and many specimens 
of small buck and game birds. 

On the morning of the eighth day a 
native runner came to my camp and told 
me that fifty miles away, at a native 
kraal on the Limpopo River, a lion had 
killed an old woman and child the night 
before and had gone into a jungle near 
the kraal; that the Chief had surround- 
ed the jungle with his men and the 
lion was imprisoned within. 

These natives had learned that I was 
shooting in the Brackvlei and wanted 
to know if I would come and shoot the 
lion. I went on horseback, leaving my 
natives to follow with my mule wagon, 
and arrived there the next morning. 

The jungle in which the lion was sur- 
rounded was located on a sloping hill 
side and was in area not over forty 
acres. I rode around the jungle and 
found on the lower side that the heavy 
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growth terminated in a plateau which 
was traversed by a deep ravine in the 
center of the jungle and I believed by 
driving from the upper side the lion 
would stealthily crawl down the ravine. 

Accordingly I requested the chief to 
keep his men posted on the flanks of 
the jungle and let a couple of hundred 
beat through from the upper side. This 
system did not meet with enthusiastic 
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the lion almost -immediately started to 
make his exit. I did not see the animal 
when he first emerged from the jun- 
gle, having my head turned in the op- 
posite direction; but my native attend- 
the shoulder and 
pointed across the ravine upon the right 
bank of which I was standing. I saw 
the head and shoulders of a tremendous 
lion half-way out of the undergrowth, 


ant touched me on 


“But my native attendant touched me on the shoulder.” 


reception by the men who were to go 
through the jungle, but when I assured 
them it was the only means of securing 
the animal, they consented. 
Accordingly about 11 o’clock I took 
my stand, with one of the natives I had 
brought with me, near the ravine, and, 
at a given signal, the beaters started 
through the heavy undergrowth. Their 
progress was very slow, but the din they 
made was terrific; and, as I suspected, 


with his head turned and looking square- 


ly at me! I was using a .30 Winchester, 
and at the distance, sixty feet, I shot 
the animal dead in his tracks with a 
bullet through his brain. The lion 
searcely quivered after my rifle cracked. 

My attendant signaled to the beaters 
that the lion had been killed, and there 
was tremendous excitement over it. The 
natives came with assagais, spears of all 
kinds, warelubs and hatchets, and before 
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I knew what they were about had muti- 
lated the hide until it was useless, so the 
only trophy I was able to save was the 
skull, and claws, one of which I wear on 
my watch chain now as a souvenir of the 
first and only lion I ever killed. 

There are a great many mistaken 
ideas in regard to this beast and its fe- 
rocity. As a matter of fact, the lion 


is a most cowardly animal. Even with 
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fired, failed to strike a vital spot; the 
lion sprang upon him, and although a 
brave native companion came to his res- 
cue and killed the lion, its body fell over 
the corpse of Golenbrander. And yet in 


ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a 
wounded lion will attempt to make its 
escape and will never attack unless fol- 
lowed, after being wounded. 

A prospector friend named Cummings 


The king of beasts laid low. 


its prey, the lion takes no chances. It 
lies hidden at the watering places of its 
victims and springs without warning. A 
fair and open fight a lion will never 
make. 

But it is the exception which proves 
every rule. A brother of the famous 
Johann Golenbrander of Bulawayo met 
with a horrible death at the hands of a 
lion which he had wounded, about eleven 


years ago, in Southern Rhodesia. He 


in the fall of 1902 went into the North- 
ern Transvaal, prospecting. He was the 
picture of health, and when I saw his 
emaciated, haggard form two months 
later, I inquired the reason. ‘IT learned 
that while lying asleep at night by his 
trek-wagon in the lion country the na- 
tives had permitted the fires to burn 
low; a lion sprang upon him, but instead 
secured his blanket covers and started 
to make away. A white companion 
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sleeping by his side was awakened by 
his shrill sereams, and, seizing a gun, 
fired one shot at the vanishing form of 
the lion in the darkness. Cummings did not 
know then that he was wounded, but on 
brightening up the fires found that the 
lion had eut the muscles of his left leg 
clean across, to the bone, immediately 
above the knee, and had bitten entirely 
through his left hand. He was. taken to 
the mission hospital at Elim station in 
the Spelonken district, where his life was 
saved; but he will never recover from 
the effects of that awful experience. 


Improbable as it may seem, the most 
dangerous lion is the extremely old 
specimen. The lion I deseribed in this ar- 
ticle was a very old male, and was 
mangy. An old lion cannot successfully 
secure food through bringing down the 
powerful and fleet wild beasts which are 
its natural prey, and must seek meat 


that is more easily procured. He, there- 
fore, goes to the settlements of the whites 


or natives and preys upon them. It is 
commonly stated in Africa that a lion 
likes donkey meat better than any other, 
and that in a herd of animals it will al- 
ways be the donkey that will suffer. The 
real reason is that the donkey is very 
slow and is more easily captured. 


A friend of mine went from Bula- 
wayo into the Mazoe district, prospect- 
ing. Early one morning he was awak- 
ened by a commotion among his mules 
and in the light of the dawn discovered 
a lion seated on its haunches on the har- 
ness near the mules, apparently about 
to spring. He got in a quick shot and 
the lion sprang away in the grass. Day- 
light revealed a trail of blood which he 
followed with one companion. In the 
long grass he suddenly came upon the 
lion where it had stopped, weakened 
from its wound. The lion immediately 
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made ready to spring and the unfortu- 
nate hunter, stepping back to present his 
rifle for firing, had his foot caught in 
a twig and. fell prostrate. The 
sprang upon him, seized his right leg in 
his powerful jaws, immediately below 
the hip, but the brave fellow put his 
rifle at the lion’s head and, firing, the 
animal fell stone dead. Its jaws were 
pried loose and the victim was taken 
hurriedly to the nearest military post. 
The leg was saved but he will limp 
through life as a result of this encoun- 
ter. 

In 1894 a small body of the British 
South Africa Police detailed for an out- 
post far on the frontier, north of the 


lion 


Zambesi river, was proceeding on its 
way, and in the party a young English- 
man who had just come out to Africa 
as a recruit was driving the spare horses. 
In some manner several of these animais 
became lost. The unfortunate trooper 
reported this to camp—and an auto- 
eratie officer who was new to the coun- 
try ordered him to return next day and 
not to eome back until he could bring 
the lost animals with him. 

Three days elapsed, and there was ro 
news of the trooper, and the entire body 
turned about to locate him. 
upon him, after two days’ march, a ravy- 
ing maniae. During a lucid moment he 
told the following story of his experi- 
ence: 

A troop of fifteen lions had come to 
the campfire he had made on his first 
night alone. He had killed several of 
them, but they would not be denied, and 
had killed his horse. He fought the ani- 
mals away as best he could until his am- 
unition was exhausted, but finally one 
of the beasts came near enough to strike 
him with its claws and literally un- 
sexed him, tearing both the sinews of 


They came 
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both legs in a most horrible manner. 
Daylight came shortly and the lions dis- 
appeared in the bush. He was barely 
able to secure enough wood, by crawling, 
to keep the fire burning the following 
night, and he fought the lions off by 
striking at them with burning torches 
throughout the night. This was repeat- 
ed on the third night, although the won- 
der is the poor fellow did not die from 
his wounds, not to speak of hunger and 
thirst, and it was on the morning of the 
third day he was discovered. 

The party returned to Bulawayo, and 
the record of this incident, although 
with more detail, as described above, 
now appears in the annals of the Brit- 
ish South Africa Police organization in 
Bulawayo. 

I could tell innumerable further sto- 
ries of the terrible deaths suffered by 
the empire makers in that land—the 
hardy pioneers who pave the way for 
civilization, but the most awful experi- 
ence I have ever heard described was 
that of a young chap I met in Johannes- 
burg shortly after the late war, although 
the incident did not take place in South 
Afriea, but in India. 


His left arm appeared to be helpless. 
His hair was white as snow although his 
face had a very youthful appearanee. 
The man interested me and at the Rand 
Club one day I managed to make his ac- 
quaintanee. He told of a visit to India 
to the bungalow of an uncle who was 4 
rice planter. There are many. Bengai 
lions in the district and great precan- 
tions were always necessary to guard 
against these ferocious beasts. He was 
seated on the veranda of his relative’s 
dwelling-place one evening at dusk. His 
uncle had retired within the house. A 
Bengal lion sprang over the veranda 
railing, seized this young man by the 





left shoulder, threw him over his back 
and sprang away into the jungle again. 

A fox-terrier dog had been lying at 
his side, and followed the beast; and 
the uncle, hearing the commotion and 
divining the cause, seized a rifle and 
hurried into the brush, where the dog 
was barking furiously at the lion. He 
arrived on the scene to see his nephew 
suspended over the lion’s back while it 
was bayed by the faithful little terrier. 
Rushing up to the animal he put the 
gun against its side and literally tore its 
vitals out. 

Strange to say, the victim retained 
consciousness through it all, then 
swooned away; and it was many 
months before he recovered his reason, 
and when he did so his hair .had turned 
entirely white. 

In a country which abounds with dan- 
‘gerous animals like lions, hunters are 
given to the grossest exaggerations of 
experiences, and dangers are often so 
magnified that the casual visitor to such 
distrigts gets an entirely wrong idea of 
the real nature of such beasts. Exag- 
gerations became so frequent in Rhod- 
esia that these stories were finally capped 
by one that no one seemed willing to 
try to beat: 

The story was told by a stage driver 
on the Salisbury-Gwelo route. He told 
of having outspanned his mules about 
dark for watering. He had brought 
them back to harness and hastily in- 
spanned, jumped to his seat, cracke:! 
his whip and drove away. He had hard- 
ly started when the. animals / appeared 
to be disturbed, and he knew that some- 
thing was wrong. He stopped his coach, 
made an examination and discovered 
that he had inspanned a lion. 

In the month of April, 1903, a 
stage coach driven by a Cape boy 
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from Bulawayo, Rhodesia, to Piet- 
ersburg, Northern Transvaal, was at- 
tacked eighty miles north of Piet- 
ersburg by three lions. A European, 
a neweomer in the country, was the 
only occupant of the stage. The Cape 
boy whipped his mules up and by ruse 
defeated the animals. He threw out, one 
at a time, all the blankets and coats in 
the conveyance, and each time the ani- 
inals would stop and inspect the articles 
thus discarded, and in this manner the 
stage and its occupant finally made their 
eseape. 


There is no more thrilling experience 
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than to face a lion, and it is the natu- 
ral ambition of every huntsman who 
goes into that country to secure such a 
trophy, but the dangers of such hunt- 
ing are not great. Much more danger- 
ous are the bites of venomous reptiles. 
Lions are less dangerous than our own 
grizzlies. A water-buffalo is a hundred- 
fold more ferocious than a lion. It at- 
tacks at sight and without provocation. 
A lion is a eat, no more, no less, and 
prey’s with a cat’s cunning and stealth. 
Do not fear a lion when you ean face him 
boldly, but treat him as a thief; beware 
of permitting his attack while you are 
off guard. 


two hours’ catch in Oregon. 
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“The path that leads out from the town.” 


The Sacred Path 


There's a pathway that’s luring my heart these warm days. 


’Tis a road with the green on each side, 

Where you wander along in the mesh of a dream 
With only the bees for a guide. 

It winds down the hill and it crosses the stream— 
A pathway unscathed with renown, 

But my feet crave the feel of its dust and its dew— 
The path that leads out from the town. 


It leads far away from the worries of life, 
And its songs and its sunshiny air 

Creep into the souls of the ones who pass by 
And drive away trouble and care. 

*Tis a path that I trod in my boyhood’s bare feet, 
And ever when life wears a frown, 

My tired soul longs just to wander again— 
The path that leads out from the town. 
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A properly-rigged pack saddle. 


TIPS ON CAMPING WITH A PACK 


I. J. BUSH, M. D. 


I have read with much pleasure and 
profit the splendid article in the June 
number of Outdoor Life by Mr. C. H. 
Stoddard, and the able manner in which 
he goes into the description of the out- 
fit necessary for the camp and trail 
brands him at once as a veteran of the 
art. 

Having had many years of experience 
along the same lines, I will beg space 
in your magazine wherein to give my 
ideas of how to do it. In so doing I 
do not wish to convey the idea that I 
would presume in any way to criticise 
his most excellent article or even to ap- 
proach it in point of excellence. I mere- 


ly wish to elaborate on what he has writ- - 


ten and to agree with his ideas except in 
a few instances. 

The mountains are the place par ex- 
cellence in which to spend one’s vaca- 


tion, for in them Mother Nature appears 
at her best and there is more to delight 
the eye than on the prairie or by the 
sea or river side. 

To properly move the outfit and pene 
trate the fastnesses where the scenery is 
most beautiful, pack animals and proper 
pack equipment are a necessity; and to 
be a success a knowledge of how to do 
it is a requisite also. 

My trips have been taken in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains of Mexico, and | 
shall endeavor to tell how best to out- 
fit, pack and travel as my experience has 
dictated. The advantages of a packing 
trip are that you are not confined to 
any one locality but can move camp to 
new and more inviting spots as your 
wishes dictate, and that, too, regardless 
of roads or even trails.. The disadvan- 
tages are that you are somewhat limited 
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to the amount of food and camp luggage 
that you may carry, and in making up 
your outfit at home before starting you 
must choose wisely and well. 

The tyro will invariably overdo it, and 
having arrived at his destination—if he 
does not fall by the wayside—will learn 
that he has on hand a lot of things he 
does not need. 

For packing I prefer the hardy little 
Mexican mule, as he will go farther in 
a day and earry a larger pack than the 
burro. Most important of all your out- 
fit is a properly-rigged pack saddle. I 
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the saddle with its heavy pack to slide 
forward and hurt the animal’s withers, 
as is always sure to oceur with an im- 
properly rigged saddle. The breast 
strap likewise fastens to a ring in front, 
though it is not near so important. “The 
saddle should also be provided with dou- 
ble cinches. A little study of the saddle 
in the illustration will convince the read- 
er of the correctness of the rigging. I 
had two such saddles made several years 
ago, and have never known them to hurt 
an animal, and I have traveled several 
hundred miles with them over the rough- 


Shoeing a mule in camp. 


early learned that the cheap affairs 
rigged with webbing, generally sold in 
the shops, are well nigh worthless. The 
breeching and, in fact, the whole rigging 
should be made of heavy leather and 
the breech strap fastened, by means of 
latigos, to a large ring down below the 


saddle instead of to the saddle tree. (See - 


illustration). This gives the right angle 
to the pull on the animal’s hips and pre- 
vents the breech strap from slipping up 
under the animal’s tail and thus allowing 


est trails in Mexico. Moreover, the firm 
who made them for me have made and 
sold dozens like them. 

The pack cinch should be six inches 
wide and should be made of gunny sack- 


‘ing folded to the required ‘width and 


thickness and a D ring sewed to each 
end. One of the rings has a hook which 
should be covered with rawhide to pre- 
vent the pack-rope from wearing as it 
is drawn through it in packing. Any 
blacksmith can make the rings in a few 















minutes. Such a pack cinch will not 
hurt the animal as does those made of 
eanvas. I have tried both and know 
whereof I speak. 


Next comes the blankets under the sad- 
dle, and they are even more important. 
They should come wel: down on the side 
of the animal so as to protect its ribs 
from the pressure of the pack box and 
should be as thick as a man’s arm at the 
wrist. I use a hair-filled canvas ‘‘sweat 
pad’’ next to the animal, then over that 
place three or four heavy gunny sacks 
such as comes on the outside of sacks of 
green coffee. They cost next to nothing 
and are really better than blankets. 
There is nothing more exasperating than 
a sore-back animal on a trip, but with 
proper care it need not happen. 


Next comes the receptacle for the camp 
supplies. They are of two kinds—boxes 
for carrying hard articles such as 
canned goods, extra mule shoes, the camp 
axe, etc. The best I have ever used are 
made as follows: Secure two light pine 
boxes in which ten gallon cans of petro- 
leum (two cans to the box) are shipped 
from the refineries and cover them with 
green beef hide (or if the hide be dry 
soak it in water twenty-four hours), al- 
lowing the hide to fold over the edges 
where it is tacked on by means of* fine 
nails placed close together. Then pro- 
vide loops to go over the pack saddle 
cross trees. Boxes so made are light and 
practicably indestructible and will last 
for years. The canvas bags or alforjas 
as described by Mr. Stoddard are for 
flour, meal, rice, sugar, coffee and beans 
—such articles as are soft. They should 
be covered with heavy gunny sacking, 
which can be tacked on and when worn 
out ripped off and replaced with new. 
This outside covering protects the can- 
vas from the wear of the packrope and 
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they will thus last four times as long. 
Hard articles like canned goods should 
never be packed in bags, as they will 
eut through in no time. Each pack aai- 
mal should have a canvas pack-cover 4x6 
to keep out the rain. When in camp 
they come in handy to spread on the 
ground for a table cloth and are other- 
wise useful. 


The cook outfit should be light and of 
the nesting variety. I used a Buzzacott 
for some time but they are no longer 
made. The Wilson Kamp Kit is good, 
but best of all is the aluminal. I never 
carry a dutch oven as it is heavy and 
mean to pack. <A gold pan comes in 
handy for mixing flour for making 
bread; also as a dish pan. It can be 
placed on top of the pack, bottom side 
up, and will ride there in perfect safety. 


The food supplies should be packed 
securely in small canvas bags or what 
is better the round waterproof food bags 
sold by several sporting goods houses. 
Extra mule shoes, nails, hammer and rasp 
must go with each outfit, also a small 
axe and a bag of odds and ends in the 
way of repair kit. The bedding will de- 
pend on the season of the year and the 
altitude to be visited. In summer two 
comforts and a double blanket are 
enough. This should be rolled in a 7x15 
foot canvas ‘‘tarp,’’ which keeps it 
clean, besides being a protection from 
the dew or even a slight rain. I always 
carry a 714x9 silk miners tent and 
would not go without one. They are 
light and easy to pack and the first 
rainy night that comes, one will thank 
his foresight in bringing it along. It 
ean be rolled in the bedding or placed 
anywhere in the pack, just so it is out of 
danger from the pack rope. Don’t de- 
pend on cutting tent pims_but carry a 
dozen steel ones in the pack box. When 
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traveling with clear weather it will not 
be necessary to erect the tent at each 
night’s camp but when once you make a 
permanent stop erect it. Even if you 
don’t use it your camp will look more 
sportsman-like with it standing in the 
background. 

The government military saddle is 
good but should have double cinches. I 
used one for several years. A woman 
should ride a regular woman’s cross sad- 
dle, also double cinched. A side saddle 
is out of the question for mountain use. 

I have tried all kinds of camp cloth- 
ing—they all have their good and bad 


trousers. The short skirt will not im- 
pede her walking in ease she wishes to 
go out from camp hunting, but if she 
would be entirely free, and is not too 
modest, she can discard the skirt alto- 
gether when walking. Of course, she 
will need a coat of some sort and a 
sweater. The shoe stores now sell ladies’ 
high-laced outing boots, but if they can’t 
be obtained, heavy soled boys’ shoes 
worn with leggings are a good substitute. 

I maintain that it is every man’s duty 
to teach his wife and daughter to shoot 
both the gun and revolver. The twenty 
gauge shot gun and the twenty-two auto- 


Making bread in a gold pan. 


points. 
of trousers, also extra hosiery. Take 
two pairs of shoes—one heavy miner’s 
high-laced boots with hobnailed soles 
for walking, and a lighter pair to be 
worn with leggings when riding. Never 
ride with hob nails in your shoes for 
your safety on the trail may depend on 
making a quick dismount at some dan- 
gerous place, and to have your foot hang 
means a broken limb. 

A lady should be provided with a di- 
vided skirt for the trail and a short one 
for camp wear. Under the skirt is worn 
either bloomers or light boy’s riding 


It is best to take an extra pair 


matic rifle are nice guns for ladies and 
the .32 improved Smith and Wesson is, 
par excellence, the ladies’ revolver. 
Women not only make good campers, but 
after they go on a few trips they will 
take the same delight in going as do 
their husbands and it is certainly better 
for their health than are the/ various wa- 
tering places where people go to rest (?) 
and return tired out. 

There are many little wrinkles on the 
camp and trail that cannot be brought 
out in a short article. After all, much 
will depend on one’s common sense and 
if one hasn’t that he should either re- 
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main at home or sit at the feet of a vet- 
eran and learn how to do things. Good 
judgment and experience are required 
when it comes to out-fitting—to decide 
just what should be taken and what left. 
Even after you have gone on several 


trips and think you know all about it, 


you will find, when you are far out 
from civilization, that you have left 
something you need and brought some- 
thing you could easily have done with- 
out. 


The grub supply is perhaps the hard- 
est to figure out, but on each trip you 
take just make notes of supplies carried, 
number in party and days out and keep 
this for future reference. The United 
States Army ration list will be a help 
also. If in doubt take plenty of flour, 
bacon and coffee; then you are safe. 


The fire arms for a trip will depend 
on the game you expect to find. If you 
use a kodak take one that uses films, as 
plates invariably break and are difficult 
to insert into the camera. I use a fold- 


ing kind that takes a picture just the 


size of a postal card. It can be carried 
on the saddle or hung across the shoul- 
ders when traveling. 


I always take with me a Mexican 
‘*Mozo’’ to do the cooking and look af- 
ter the animals. I usually take the same 
one each trip and he is quite faithful. I 
once made a trip of nine weeks with no 
other companion and enjoyed it, too. 
Several years ago I gave him a .30-30 
carbine and he has it yet and treasures 
it above all his possessions. 

Every person who goes camping 
should learn a few of the rudiments of 
first aid to the injured and should know 
how to make an Indian gravois from a 
couple of long poles and a canvas tarp 
with which to remove the wounded in 
ease of a broken limb or other injury. 
Of course, if a physician is in the party 
sueh knowledge is not necessary. 

Perhaps an admonition to be careful 
with fire arms in camp might be given, 
but I make it a practice to go camping 
only with those who are careful. A gun 
and a fool in camp is a most dangerous 
combination. 
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[f you would know a man go camping 
with him. You may think you have 
known him before. He may be your 
next-door neighbor or a member of your 
lodge or church, or even your business 
associate; but if you have never gone 
camping with him and _ seen him 


The author in the Sierra Madre mountains. 


stripped of the veneer of civilization, 
you do not know him. If he proves to 
be a real man on the trail and in the 
camp you may safely tie to him in other 
matters, for there you will see him as he 
really is. It is said of a certain ancient 
king that he never chose a friend until 
he had ‘‘stripped him of the mask that 
all men wear and looked into his very 
soul.’’ I suspect that his majesty took 
them out to the mountains on a camping 
trip, for in no other way~could he have 
looked into their souls so well. 
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On the road. 


NOVEL SHORT CAMPS 


Camping scenes taken along the Arkansas River, near 
and hunting with a 16 foot boat placed on the running 
very easy-riding rig. In this he places his hunting duffle, 
Medsger writes enthusiatically of this country as an ideal 
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the shelter of the hills. 














The Arkansas River at the mouth of Red Rock Creek. 


IN OKLAHOMA 





Morrison, Okla., by Mr. G. E. Medsger, goes fishing 
gears of an old buggy or hack, which he says makes a 
using a wagon cover for an improvised tent. Mr. 
one for the naturalist, the hunter or the fisherman. 




















Camp Red Rock. 
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THREE LITTLE ESQUIMAUX MAIDS. 


The “Pay Streak” at the A. Y. P. Exposition has a lot of curious things 
not seen at other expositions and the human family is well represented by 
the Iggerotte head hunters from the Philippines, whose village is alongside 
the’snow huts of the people of the Far North. The men who brought these 
people to Seattle from their own far countries must have had the whole tribe 
to. pick from, because some of the head hunter ladies are really good looking, 
and three of the Esquimaux damsels are handsome enough to turn the head of 
nearly any whaler who should happen to sail their way. We are not much 
of a judge of beauty of the female specimen of the genus homo, knowing as we 
do, a heap more about what constitutes good fishing, but we'll leave it to you 
—aren’t these three little Esquimaux “just too cute for anything?” 











A CHANCE SHOT 


ALOYSIUS COLL | 


Bear Run is like most exclusive sum- 
mer resorts ; young men are searce. Con- 
sequently, when the evening train thun- 
dered up the Youghioeghny river, and 
dropped off an athletic young man at 
the little station, half a mile down the 
mountain from the Country Club, there 
was secret rejoicing among the girls and 
their mammas who had come down the 
pine-arched lane to give weleome to the 
usual Saturday evening influx of ‘‘over- 
Sunday’’ guests. 

Most of the girls had heard of Ray- 
mond Bowman, because he was hand- 
some; Philip O’Hare, who was one of a 
trio of McKeesport men who were tak- 
ing a vacation of two months at the 
Club House, knew him by correspon- 
dence, inasmuch as Bowman had made 
arrangements for a tennis tournament at 
the mountain resort—which had later 
been eancelled. O’Hare did not get an 
opportunity to meet Bowman on the sta- 
tion platform, there seemed to be such a 
rush of girls to meet the ‘‘new man.’’ 
But when he saw Gertrude Wane start- 
ing up the pine lane, carrying Bowman’s 
tennis racquet, he made it his business 
to catch up to the pair. He had brought 
Gertrude to the station and he saw no 
reason why he should not go back to the 
Club with her. 

**You’re driving us old-timers to the 
woods early,’’ said O’Hare, good-na- 
turedly to Bowman, when he had been 
introduced. 

**Don’t envy this one day,’’ said Bow- 
man. ‘‘This enthusiasm will soon die 
out.’’ 

**Not in two days, though; it always 
lasts over Sunday for the ‘irregulars,’ 
as we call them.’’ 


“I’m not going to leave Monday,’’ 
said Bowman. ‘‘I’m here to stay a cou- 
ple of weeks—or longer, if the girls treat 
me right for that long a time.’’ 

‘*Then, maybe we’ll get a chance to 
play off that game of tennis you Me- 
Keesport fellows backed out of,’’ said 
Philip. ‘‘There are pretty good courts 
here, and I see you’ve come prepared.’’ 

‘‘T’m in poor form,”’ said the other. 
‘*Haven’t had this thing in my hand for 
weeks,’’ he added, indicating the inlaid 
Pim that Gertrude earried. ‘‘I’m devot- 
ing all my spare time to shooting,now.’’ 

Gertrude lightly gave her attention to 
Bowman, and O’Hare, dropping behind, 
went the rest of the way to the Club with 
Miss Strong, a girl who had the distinct 
advantage of being interesting without 
being beautiful. She admired O’Hare’s 
successful effort to appear unconcerned 
at Gertrude’s too evident interest in 
Bowman. But just as they neared the 
Club, she turned and said to O’Hare: 
‘‘Why didn’t you bring Gertrude up? 
You took her down.’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry you haven’t enjoyed my 
company,’’ he said. 

Miss Strong smiled. ‘‘I don’t like the 
way Gertrude acts, sometimes,’’ was her 
indulgent reply. 

*& * * * * * - 

The courts had never looked so smooth 
and firm. The crowd on the sidelines 
had never been more interested. Two 
weeks of days since the night Raymond 
Bowman had arrived at the Club had 
set many tongues wagging. It was more 
than a game of tennis they were to wit- 
ness; it was a vital page torn out of the 
rivalry of two men. O’Hare and Bow- 
man had furnished a sensation in the 
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shooting contests three days before. Bow- 








man had plugged the eye of the target 
in the finals, and laughed insolently 
when O’Hare’s shots did not even make 
a scratch on the outside rings—laughed 
till the official scorer had showed the 
lead of a half dozen bullets piled up in 
the tree behind the tiny hole! 


‘*What a queer creature is a girl!’’ 
thought O’Hare. Bowman couldn’t catch 
a trout any more than could one of the 
children playing on the veranda. He 
told stories of tennis matches here and 
there, but he was always too busy stroll- 
ing about with the girls to go on the 
courts with the men. The only time he 
had ever gone out on the river, he had 
let others do the rowing! 


It was plain that if this game of tennis 
was to be a struggle between two rivals 
for the affections of a pretty girl, it was 
also made a test of the loyalty to the two 
factions at the club—those from the Me- 
Keesport and Pittsburg district on the 
one side, and all the others on the other 
side, the scattered guests from other 
places being in the sad minority. 

Just before the opening of the first 
set, Gertrude came out of the club with 
Bowman’s mother. The girl seemed to 
be in doubt as to where she would take 
up her station to witness the game; Mrs. 
Bowman said something to her, and she 
joined the McKeesport ‘‘rooters.’’ 

O’Hare had seen the move and 
frowned. Also he clenched his hands on 
his racquet. He scarcely noticed the ap- 
plause that came from his well-wishers, 
as he won the first service. 

Part of his chagrin and anger went 
into his first vicious serve; Bowman 
made a weak return, and O’Hare killed 
it at the net. 

But as he noticed Gertrude applaud- 
ing every good play Bowman made, his 
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distractions became costly. His oppon- 
ent could do little with his drives and his 
service, but by playing a careful, con- 
sistent game, without striving for any 
brillianey of stroke or ‘‘smashes,’’ Bow- 
man gradually got the upper hand, the 
sets standing two all and the fifth set 
five games to four in Bowman’s favor. 
The McKeesport contingent were ram- 
pant with delight. 

‘*O’Hare’s not playing his game at 
all,’’ was the quiet conclusion of one of 
his two chums. 

The next game was hotly contested. 
Luck favored O’Hare ‘in this game, and 
he won out. Having made the games 
deuce, Phillip now began to show some of 
his usual form. The next game was his 
service, and he took ‘‘advantage game’”’ 
with ease. Then Bowman made a gallant 
effort to rally. Several times he came 
within a poiat of taking the game, but 
the necessary stroke always failed at the 
critical moment. O’Hare, to the great de- 
light of his few ‘‘rooters,’’ finally got 
‘‘advantage’’ in points. 

‘One more!’’ shouted his followers, 
‘* Just one sure smash, Phil!’’ they called 
from the benches. 

**Serve deep!’’ yelled a rooter for 
Bowman—‘‘ clear back !’’ 

Bowman, relying upon the surer ser- 
vice of his cut ball, made a motion as if 
to drive straight and hard, then sudden- 
ly changed his position, and cut the ball 
at an angle that turned the hollow sphere 
into a whirling, blurry oblong. It dipped 
over the net, struck the court lightly, 
and bounded sharply to the right. 
O’Hare almost over-reached himself in 
his headlong race to the net to get a re- 
turn, but caught the ball as it neared the 
ground, and taking a chance, made his 
stroke with all his power of arm. Bow- 
man had followed his service in. He met 















the swift ball with a last desperate 
smash, driving it straight into O’Hare. 
The latter, with that unconscious move- 
ment which often shields a delicate or- 
gan of the body from injury without pre- 
meditation of thought, raised his rac- 
quet before his face. The echo of Bow- 
man’s stroke was the rebound from O’- 
Hare’s racquet ; the ball struck inside the 
**singles’’ line, and bounded out of reach 
against the wire enclosure. 

**A chance shot!’’ shouted the McKees- 
port rooters, in disgust. ‘‘A chance 
shot!’ 

**What’s that?’’ eried O’Hare, turn- 
ing hotly. He had been obliged to un- 
derge a systematic tirade from the side 
lines all during the sets; to belittle his 
triumph in the end was too much for his 
nature. 

O’Hare’s face, that had already been 
reddened under the tan by the exertion 
of the game, was now purple. 

A girl’s voice repeated the tantalizing 
words in his ear: ‘‘A chance shot, that’s 
what it was.’’ He turned to face Ger- 
trude. All others had feared to repeat 
the insult when they had had one look at 
his glittering eyes. 

**I’m sorry you won,’’ Gertrude per- 
sisted. ‘‘I’d like to see you lose in some- 
thing—for once!’’ 

Without pausing to consider the real 
undercurrent of this little banter, or 
whether it was a compliment or other- 
wise, O’Hare set his lips tight; the color 
left his face, and he replied with cutting 
control: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know that your 
presence has ever had anything to do 
with my playing, whether I win or 
lose.’’ 

For a moment the girl stood looking 
blankly at him, stunned, dumb-founded 
before half a dozen curiously interested 
witnesses. This insult to her—to her, 
whom he had assured a thousand times 
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was responsible for every victory in his 
life, whose very presence was promise 
of victory to him in every battle, against 
others, against himself! A look that was 
not so much anger as it was surprise, not 


-so much resentment as it was pain and 


cruel astonishment, passed over her face. 
Then, with an involuntary lift of her 
hands to her temples, she broke away 
from Mrs. Bowman, and ran into the 
club house. 

O’Hare stood a moment, bitterly de- 
fiant of everyone. Then, he turned away 
from them, and with what seemed like 
superhuman strength, hurled his rac- 
quet far down over the mountain-side, 
into a clump of dark pines. 

**Curse me for a brute!’’ they heard 
him hiss between his teeth, as he walked 
away slowly towards the club house. The 
superintendent, who happened to be on 
the second floor, heard him slam the door 
of his room! 

After dinner that night a group of the 
girls were gathered on the veranda of the 
club house and, of course, discussing 
nothing else except the tilt. ‘‘I don’t 
eare, girls,’’ one of them was saying, 
‘‘we’ve all been rubbing it in on Phil 
just a little too much. I don’t blame 
him for losing his temper. Just because 
he does win is no reason why he should 
be roasted for it.’’ 

‘*It’s not what we said about it,’’ said 
another; ‘‘Gertrude caused all the trou- 
ble.’’ 

**T wish she wouldn’t be so heartless. 
He didn’t come down to dinner tonight 
—I’ll bet he’s going home.’’ 

‘*She’s braver than he is, isn’t she? 
It required a lot of nerve to walk into 
that dining room tonight, with all eves 
turned her way!”’ 

‘*What else can she do—she daren’t 
appear that she does care!’’ 

The conversation was interrupted by 
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O’Hare, who crossed the veranda has- 
tily, and started down the steps. 

*‘Heavens! He’s got a gun!’’ 
them whispered hoarsely. 

**Let’s follow him, and try and smooth 
out matters,’’ said another. A flock of 
fluttering skirts and lights coats they 
raced after him, overtaking him at the 
edge of the pines. He turned into a path 
leading to the deep woods, but seeing 
them determined to follow, he said: 
**You know, girls, I’m not myself to- 
night—I’d rather have a little time alone 
to think things over.’’ 

They drew back, and he went on alone. 

‘‘To become himself again!’’ He 
thought of this more than once, as he 
tramped along. The woods, the trout 
brook that babbled by, the falling of 
waters, the early song of the whip-poor- 
will—he knew these were the enchan- 
tresses to work the transformation. Na- 
ture administers her medicines in sweet 
doses—the song of birds, the diamonds 
of the dew, the perfume of flowers! 

He plucked a new, white-bottomed 
fungus from a fallen oak, scratched the 
rings of a little target upon it with a 
twig, and set it up for a mark to fire at. 
Time after time he bored through the 
little bulls-eye with his Colt’s automatic 
rifle, till all the cartridges were empty, 
save two. The instinct of the natural- 
born hunter, strong within him, coupled 


with his training in the forest, warned 
him against wasting these last loads. 


‘‘Besides,’’ he reasoned, ‘‘I may get a 
shot at a catamount—one never knows. 
I could vent my spite on that!’’ 
**Spite!’’ For what? She was young 
—a mere school girl. No doubt she had 
read many a story of how the princesses 
of the olden days flouted their lovers— 
to win them! And what if she did pre- 
fer that other !—was it not her privilege ? 
**Damn me for a brute!’’ he concluded. 


one of 
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And throwing himself down upon a 
stump of an oak, he threw his arms ove. 
the fallen butt, and buried his head in 
them, his gun propped up beside him. 

‘*He is big; he looked like a young god 
on the court today!’’ he mused. More 
than once he gritted his teeth. 

The light died out in the pines; twi- 
light settled over the wood and still he 
sat,. hopeless, almost despairing, he knew 
not of what, knew not why. Suddenly he 
heard a footstep—had some of the girls 
followed him, after all? 

Nearer and nearer the step seemed to 
come. He could see nothing, so thick 
the shrubbery about him. Then the step 
receeded—then again it came closer— 
was it a ghost? 

A branch stirred, not a hundred feet 
from him. There was no wind—his eyes 
were riveted to the moving foliage. Even 
as he looked, a pair of burning yellow 
eyes lighted up the green leaves of the 
wild apple tree. Then he made clear 
the outlines of an enormous catamount 
—no; what ecatamount had ever been 
known to grow to such proportions—? 

The tiger was watching him. He sat 
motionless, his eyes never moving from 
the yellow eyes that burned in the green 
leaves, his hand gripping the gun at his 
side. One soft step forward, and O’Hare 
saw that the beast had been wounded. A 
long gash had been cut in its shoulder, 
and the thorns and briars had opened a 
half hundred tiny arteries and veins. 
The long heavy tail lashed the leaves be- 
hind and to the sides, and occasionally 
the slender pink tongue licked the be- 
whiskered chops! 

The sides of the beast were flat; the 
low purr was one of combined anger 
and pleasant anticipation. Nearer and 
nearer crouched the beast, at every step 

measuring the distance for a spring! 
O’Hare had hunted big game. Surely 
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this beast did not hope to leap a hun- 
dred feet. O’Hare had now raised his 
gun cautiously, and was looking along 
the sights. He would not risk a single 
shot, out of the chosen position; he must 
depend on two balls to strike home! 

The tiger swerved slightly to the right. 
O’Hare followed the movement with his 
rifle—the thing that stirred in the low 
branches between O’Hare and the tiger 
was Gertrude! 


She was not forty feet from the trem- 
bling jaws. How came she there? Did 
she know her danger? Did she know of 
O’Hare’s presence—his possible protec- 
tion? Even as the thoughts passed 
through his brain like a flash, the girl 
turned one fleet glance of her face to 
him, and he knew from the look in her 
face, that she comprehended all, or only 
half. 

Seeing the barrel of the Colt aimed 
point-blank at her, she lifted her head 
from the screen of leaves, and eried in a 
weak, almost suffocated 
treaty : 

‘*Don’t shoot, Phil!’’ 

At the same instant the tiger, think- 
ing that his victim was about to dart 
from his clutches, made his leap. The 
Colt crashed fire once—then a moment’s 
halt—then again the fire! 

At the first shot the girl sank limp in 
a heap of ferns, unconsciously giving 
O’Hare a safe opportunity for the see- 
ond and nearer shot, which had ploughed 
the tiger’s brain! 

When the girl came to, she saw 0’- 
Hare bending over her. She knew he 
had been bathing her face with cold wa- 
ter. She saw the tiger lying only a few 
feet from her, a dark stain between the 
eyes, and another just behind the fore- 
leg, the little stream trickling from this 


continued in kind and color over the 
fresh green fronds of the ferns beneath. 


‘*Didn’t I tell that bunch of girls I 


voice of en- 
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didn’t want any company this evening?”’ 
O’Hare said, calmly. 

**They told me,’’ she answered, faint- 
ly. ‘*But Miss Strong came to me 
said you’d gone out with a gun.’’ 

**TIs that all she said?’’ He was smil- 
ing down into her face. ‘‘No—she told 
me some other things. And when I 
thought you were going to shoot me, I 
just couldn’t speak—I was so terrified.’’ 

‘*Tt’s only a fool that shoots without 
seeing his mark,’’ said O’Hare. ‘‘You 
don’t look much like a tiger to me— 
now.’’ Indeed, faint and weary in his 
arms, she looked anything but dangerous. 

‘*T’m all mixed. First I thought you 
were going to shoot yourself; then me— 
and I was wrong both times.’’ 

**IT did come mighty near to shooting 
myself with that Colt,’’ he said, solemn- 
ly. 

**How so?”’ 


she 


‘*When I came so near to accidently 
y9 


shooting you! 

* * * * * * 

When they arrived at the club house 
together, a full two hour’s later, Bowman 
looked at them suspiciously. ‘‘It’s a 
wonder you wouldn’t have been afraid 
to wander about in the woods at this 
time of the night—did you read this?’’ 

He handed them a newspaper. They 
read great black and red head-lines. 

“BIG CIRCUS WRECKED !—Wild 
animals, wounded and crazed with pain, 
get loose from the broken cars and roam 
the mountains!—Den of Royal Bengal 
Tigers escape.—Landslide causes derail- 
ing of Walter B. Rose’s United Shows 
Near Bear Run, and all surrounding vil- 
lages alarmed.’’ 

Walter B. Rose never captured one of 
those Royel Bengal tigers. Its skin does 
duty as a rug in Philip O’Hare’s home. 
Gertrude still shows the hole in the 
mounted head where the Colt bullet 
erashed through into the brain. 

‘* Just a chance shot!’’ Philip explains. 














IN ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S GARDEN SPOTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The tree in the accompanying picture is one of the many species of 
fig (Ficus) which abound in the most beautiful hunting ground of our Philippine posses- 
sions. Upon its branches, which often extend horizontally for one hundred feet, are 
veritable gardens of rhododendrons, huckleberry, orchids, ferns, mosses and a score of 
other plants. The life under the tree willmost likely interest the reader of Outdoor Life 
This tree is near Lake Lanao, in the island of Mindanao, P. 1, 7° from the equator. The 
country is almost overrun with pigs. This comes from the aversion to pig by the Mo- 
hammedan Moros. In times of insurrection, to round up all the natives in the district, 
to witness the burial of one of their number killed in battle, is said to have made the others 
good for a long time. The plan was to cut the throat of a pig and allow the blood to run 
into the grave with the dead Moro. They are very anxious for you to kill the wild pigs, but 
will never touch one. I was one day amused when going into the woods to hunt, to find 
some of the soldiers who did not understand the Moro’s aversion to hog, trying to hire them 
to take one of them to camp on a carabao. The few Filipinos who live among the Moros 
take them in pitfalls. I was once walking under the bamboo trees in an innocent-looking 
path and suddenly the earth swallowed me up. Those with me were much frightened. [I lit 
on the bottom of a pig pit without being hurt. 

My first pig hunt was with five soldiers. We had not gone far from camp when I saw 
six pigs in the road ahead of us. I motioned for the men to come forth, but one man, too 
anxious to make his mark, moved into the open too fast, with the result that we killed but 
one of the six. We then went some distance to a few huts near a commotee (sweet potato) 
patch. We stationed ourselves about the patch, lying on the ground. A little naked Moro 
lay by me, and after a while he nudged me and whispered, “Baa-Booye! Baa-Booye!” I 
could just see the outline of a pig across the fleld. I made myself famous and feared by the 
natives by killing it in the dark with a load of buckshot. 

Under trees of the species shown in the picture they often come, and can be shot by 
the hunters, especially when they burn the tall grass in which they have their retreats and 
runs. JOSEPH CLEMENS. 
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ON THE SHEEP RANGES OF WYOMING 


NED W. FROST 


It seems to be the general impression 
with the sportsmen of the United States 
that in order to get mountain sheep they 
must go to Alaska or British Columbia. 
While the heads of the Ovis Stoneii are 
perhaps the most beautiful of any of the 
sheep, except the Ovis Dalli, with their 


widely-spreading spiral and _ usually 
sharp horns, yet there are many who pre- 
fer the heavy, massive head of the old 
Ovis Canadensis, whose, butted and bat- 
tle-scarred horns of from 15 to 18 inches 
base measurement puts him in the class 
of the most-highly prized of American 
big game. 

Within the past few years there has 
been quite a number of sheep hunters 
going south into’ Old Mexico and Lower 
California, where the Ovis Cremno Vates 
and Ovis Mexicana (both sub-species of 
the Ovis Nelsonii) were quite plentiful, 
and these latter places have, perhaps, 
been the easiest to get good heads; but to 


one who is used to the long, dark pelage 
of the northern sheep, these sheep of 
Mexico with their short, coarse, light eol- 
ored coat are far from satisfactory. The 
unrestricted hunting of these sheep at 
any and all times of the year has about 
exterminated them in certain localities, 
but I believe some action has been taken 
recently for their protection and now a 
person must have a written permission 
from the government of Mexico before 
being allowed to hunt them. 

So it would appear that if we are to 
have any good sheep hunting in our own 
Rocky Mountains, it would be of interest 
to a great many to know where to find it. 
That we do have plenty of sheep and 
produce some record heads, I am sure 
any one will admit who will take twenty 
or thirty days and with a light pack out- 
fit ‘‘hike’’ back along the rugged snow- 
clad peaks of the Shoshone range around 
the head of Gray Bull, Wind River and 
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A remarkable picture of mountain sheep (Ovis Canadensis). 


the South Fork of the Shoshone River, 
Wyo. Here, nestling between the over- 
hanging crags of 12,000 to 13,000 feet 
elevation, are to be found lots of bean- 
tiful little mountain meadows with the 


ice water of many snow-fields trickling 


them, and here it is 


throughout the summer and early fall 


down through 


months that the ewes and lambs will gen- 
erally be found, little troubled by moths, 
mosquitoes or mankind. 


It is here that I have hunted them with 
the camera and watched them for hours 
at a time as the old ones feed on the rich, 
green grass or lie around contentedly 
chewing their cud, and where the lambs 
played ‘‘tag’’ along the face of what 
seemed a perpendicular wall rock, but 
what they seemed to think was the grand 
est kind of a playground. 

Alone late in Oetober the snow 


gener 


ally starts them down from the higher 





the sheep country of Wyoming. 
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ranges, and then they follow down some 
ridge or spur toward the lower valleys 
to about timber-line, where they will be 
found throughout the winter months 
feeding along the grassy, wind-swept 
ridges, but always close to some rough 
piece of country, either perpendicular 
cliff or cahon, which they always head 
for when disturbed for any cause, and 
where neither coyote, wolf nor lion can 
follow to make his kill; while far below 
in the heavy green timber the snow is 
several feet deep perhaps and the deer 
and elk find it more difficult to elude 
their natural enemies. 

It is not until after the snow drives 
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the ewes and the lambs down around tim- 
ber-line that you have much chance of 
finding the rams with them, as it is sel- 
dom, indeed, that you will find rams 
above timber-line. In some unusually 
rough pocket about timber-line or a lit- 
tle below it and close to water is where 
you will generally find them during the 
summer and early fall months, and un- 
til the snow drives the ewes down and 
the rutting season commences. 

If there are many sheep in a country 
you will, as a rule, find four or five 
‘ams together. This is one reason why 


they are so hard to hunt. Every ram 


for twenty miles around is likely to be 
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Mountain sheep feeding above timber line, Wyo., just along the shadow of the setting sun. 
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bunched together and using in some lit- 
tle side cahon out of which they do not 
come much, and it is very hard some- 
times to locate their sign and find them. 

In August, 1908, while out on a sum- 
mer vacation trip with W. C. Osborn and 
family of New York City, we saw four- 
teen rams in one bunch, all big heads, 
say, from thirteen inches up to one which 
I believe was near the record. Again in 
September, this season, we saw ten good 
rams in one bunch fully thirty-five miles 
from where the fourteen were seen in 
August. So they were certainly differ- 
ent sheep. As many as forty-two ewes 
and lambs were seen in one bunch this 
fall. 

I believe a great many sheep hunters 
make the mistake, in this country, of 
hunting too high for rams, as I have of- 
ten noticed sportsmen who were hunt- 
ing the high divides and peaks and who 
complained of there being no rams, al- 
though the ewes were plentiful. I have 


found in that same country some fine 
rams, but always lower down, in some 


A pack outfit in the sheep country of Wyoming, August, 1908. 


very rough country, which is where | 
have had all of my best suecess in getting 
rams. 

During a residence in Wyoming of 
more than twenty years I have killed 
some nice rams, but had never saved one 
for myself; so, realizing that they would 
not always be so plentiful and wishing to 
have a nice sheep head in my collection, 
my brother, J. M. Frost, and my partner, 
Fred Richard and I, started out in Octo- 
ber, 1906, for a twenty days’ hunt. I 
expected to put in the time looking for 
an extra good sheep, while they tried for 
bear or whatever showed up. 

As my brother had net ridden horse- 
back much for several years, we traveled 
pretty slowly for the first couple of 
weeks, and on the afternoon of the third 
day out we unpacked about 2 o’clock, 
and after a quick meal Fred and I start- 
ed out to try and get a little camp meat, 
as deer signs were plentiful all around 
there. After looking around for deer 
for a little while I decided to see what 
there was on the high, rugged point that 
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extended down into the forks of the river 
It looked 
good for sheep so Fred decided to go, 
too. 


on which we were camped. 


We had climbed pretty well up toward 
timber-line without seeing anything ex- 
cept an occasional sheep or elk track, 
which was too old to cause us to expect 
anything right here,’ but as we came 
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dropped on our knees, took a rest over a 
boulder to steady the barrel, and three 
shots apiece were put into him before 
he could drop out of sight on the other 
side. 

I looked at Fred, who was nearly 
blinded from looking along the sights so 
nearly straight at the sun. ‘‘If that sheep 
hasn’t got daylight through him I’m mis- 





A record sheep head killed and photographed 


around under a high cliff there showed 
up against the sky line and nearly 
straight towards the sun, a fine big ram 
who had evidently seen us, for he was 
just taking one last look before dropping 
out of sight into the cafion on the other 
side. He was nearly three hundred 
yards away and we were breathing hard, 
but no time was to be 


lost, so we 





by the author. 


taken,’’ he said, ‘‘ for that second shot 
of mine hit something besides fresh air 
and mountain seenery.’’ We started up 
that mountain as only an excited hunter 
ean, for sheep hunting will excite any- 
one, and this was an old ram of unusual 
size as could be seen even at that dis- 
tance. Just as we reached the top I 
thought I caught a glimpse of a sheep 

















among the crags far down the cafion, and 
ran out on a point, thinking I might get 
a shot at our same old ram, but Fred 
yelled that he had found him dead and 
for me to come back. I was, however, 
most certain that I had seen another 
sheep far below, so stopped a few sec- 
onds to look down what seemed 2,000 
feet at the little stream just visible in 
the shadowy bottom. The sides of the 
canon were nearly straight up and down 
with little ‘‘guts’’ or slides running 
down nearly to the bottom in places. I 
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was just about to turn back to Fred 
when two sheep appeared on a ragged 
point away down near the bottom and 
to my right. The sight of one of those 
sheep gave me buck-fever quicker than | 
ever caught it before, and I was sure that 
one of them was the grand-daddy of 
the whole sheep family. They were fully 
four hundred yards from me, but being 
so much below I did not have to elevate 
the sights to get the bullets down there 
right at them. The way I made those 
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Mountain sheep killed by a Des Moines (Ia.) party, in Wyoming. 
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canons ring and echo can only be imag- 
ined by one who has been along some 
canon on a clear day at 10,000 feet ele 
vation or better, and heard a rifle fired 
a few times in rapid succession. The 
echoes seemed to roll down along some 
side canons, bumping into each bend un- 
til it came up against the opposite side 
of the main ecahon and bounded back 
with redoubled volume. This makes the 
blood tingle, and a fellow feels as though 
he could shoot to the moon if there were 
sheep in sight there. 


1 could tell the big one was hard hit, 
so I jumped off the ledge I was on, 
which was about twelve feet, and went 
down one of those slides without stop- 
ping for mere drops of ten or fifteen 
feet; in fact, [ did not dare to craw! 
down over places the next day over which 
I must have jumped that evening, as | 
don’t remember stopping for anything 
then. 

It was nearly dusk when I got down 
in that bottom and then it was commenc- 
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ing to snow, so I knew I would not be 
able to trail him the next morning. I 
never worked harder in my life than I 
did on his trail for a while, and finally 
saw him away on down the creek bottom. 
I fired all but one shell at him there and 
wounded him again, so that I got up 
within twenty feet before he started to 
get up. 

It was then so dark I couldn’t see the 
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them, and his head will hang on my 
cabin’s wall for many moons to come. 

Within a radius of two miles from 
where we got these two rams we secured 
for three Iowa sportsmen their rams this 
fall, and all in two days’ hunt. Fred also 
got one for a trophy, a specimen unusu- 
ally large. We also saw two more big 
rams with these. 

I have vowed never-to kill another 


sights, so just pointed the gun at him, 
but of course at that distance I had him 
easy. Of all the sheep heads I ever saw 


sheep. The winter’s meat was really 
needed bad. As.the head I have could, 
not be duplicated in five years’ 
hunting, I am perfectly satisfied with it. 


perhaps, 


I would not trade this one for any of 











THE JACK RABBIT DOOMED. 


7 

A few years ago when living in a jack-rabbit infested region I thought I had a proper 
conception of what constituted real sport when ee these long-eared, long-legged, nim- 
ble dwellers of the plains and hunting them with a .25-20 Winchester repeater—my favorite 
rifie for such game. It made little difference where he was found, or whether standing, sit- 
ting or running, the result was the same; these little .25 calibre bullets fairly tumbled over 
each other in their efforts to be first to connect with that jack. Although they were 
slaughtered in great numbers and + ay every occasion no serious thought was entertained of 
their extermination. But the situation is far different today, and there is not only grave dan- 
ger of the jack rabbit meeting the fate of the buffalo, but there seems every reason to be- 
lieve that his utter destruction is an assured fact. In proof of this assertion I need only 
to call the reader’s attention to the photo which clearly portrays the modern methods em- 
ployed to annihilate the poor jack If they are not all captured by the end of 1909 the 
remnant will probably be cleared up by sportsmen sailing about in aeroplanes equipped 
with grappling nooks. Poor bunny! ASHLEY A. HAINES. 



























Bud Lowry was getting back to his old 
home town. It had been a glorious ride 
through the June-time farming country, 
and as the train, whistling its arrival, 
began slowing up along by the tall, red 
elevator and the water tank; the fellow’s 
eyes glowed with awakening memories 
and the consciousness that the ruling 
passion of his young life was about to be 
realized. What could be sweeter re- 
venge than throwing the season’s match 
game to the rival of this town—this burg 
of his birth that had given him such a 
bad deal? The opportunity to get even 
had played into his hands better than 
he had ever dreamed. 

Perhaps ‘‘Bud Lowry’s gang’’ had 
been a pretty tough band of urchins in 
their boyish way, but that was no rea- 
son why the drug store robbery should 
have been laid to its leader. They had 
never arrested him for the crime. He 
had never given them the chance. A 
north-bound freight had taken him out 
in the darkness of one autumn night, and 


the bitterness he had nursed in his small 


bosom on that chill ride made a hard 
line of Bud’s mouth as he recalled it all. 
The train on which he had returned as 
a respectable passenger stopped with a 
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sudden jerk. Ah, well, they would none 
of them recognize him after these eight 
years had changed his appearance, and 
his time had come for paying back heart- 
ache for heart-ache. 

** Air you the man from the league?’’ 

It was the big fat grocer, erstwhile 
manager of the local ball team, who was 
there to meet him on the familiar depot 
platform. Bud concealed any trace of 
hard thoughts. He even smiled as the 
well-remembered figure introduced him- 
self with mingled embarrassment and 
importance, in the recollection of how 
that same patronizing gentleman used 
to chase him out of his store for munch- 
ing prunes. 

‘*We’ve got to win this yere game,’’ 
puffed the grocer—manager, as they 
walked along. ‘‘The feelin’ ’s allus been 
bad enough, but that measly little town’s 
a-comin’ down today ready with a team 
and with coin to bet on’t. So’s to save the 
honor of the county seat, and so’s to get 
even for past defeats, our business men 
this year chipped in and on the quiet laid 
plans that’ll make it so’s we can’t lose. 
D’ye see? We couldn’t live through 
their beatin’ us this time. _That’s why 
we sent down to the league fer a man.’’ 
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**I see,’’ answered Bud as if compre- 


hending the situation for the first time. 


** Well, you folks can just bet your very 
shoes. Those rubes will never be able to 
touch me.”’ 

‘*They said you’d be jes’ the man,’’ 
beamed the manager as the *bus wheeled 
away with its distinguished passenger. 
‘*But the other fellers are fixed up more 
than ever. I’m glad there'll be no 
chances.”’ 

‘*There’ll be 


none,’’ sarcastically 
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had been those first months away—how 
the lump of bitterness in his breast had 
served to lessen the tension of the strange 
tugging at his heart strings. Hatred had 
struggled supreme, and the afternoon of 
all afternoons had come when he would 
be able to give them good reason to des- 
pise his name. 

Bud tapped the old hotel steps with 
his spiked shoe and sighed. His tanned 
and world-lined countenance took on a 
whimsical expression and the red lidded 























Bud tapped the old hotel steps with 


echoed Bud beneath the 
moving wheels. 

A few hours later, as the big leaguer, 
clad in his game scarred uniform, 
lounged on the steps in front of the 
town’s one hotel, it gave him occasion to 
gaze musingly down the quiet Main 
street of the place, every corner of which 
had been so familiar to him in his kid 
days and yet to which he had returned 
a stranger.. Never would they have the 
satisfaction of knowing how homesick he 


rattle of the 





his spiked shoe and sighed. 


eyes softened. There was a sweet mem- 
ory the scenes were bringing up. 

Ever since ‘‘she’’ had walked to school 
with him that peculiarly happy spring 
morning, the air at that time of the year 
had always had in it a sort of whisper 
that made him think of pink ribbons and 
fluffy light hair. She had not been 
“stuck up’’ like other girls even if he 
was a poor and parentless boy. How red 
the winter had made her cheeks that af- 
ternoon over on Lane’s hill when she had 


(6) 








chosen the front of his sled to make the 
dangerous descent! How his heart had 
thumped that day at the school picnic 
when she had let him take her hand as 
they waded the shallows of Wildwood 
Creek! The admiration that he had fan- 
cied in her eyes had helped him to win 
more than one athletic contest with the 
boys. But had she really ever cared? 
She had probably forgotten him long 
ago. There had been too many knock- 
ers for her to have kept any affection 
for ‘‘tough Bud Lowry.”’ 


The band clouded further reverie. As 
that uniformless organization swung out 
from their quarters around in the drug 
store alley, the fast gathering throng 
hurried to close about the circle they 
approached to form at the bank corner. 
Bud noticed that old man Greene was 
still playing an alto horn. Above the 
soft places in the music Herb Hanley, 
gaunt and slotich as ever, could be heard 
to shout: 

“’Board to the fair grounds. Take 
you right out for a dime—ten cents!’’ 

Leaving the steps which Bud not un- 
consciously realized had become a ped- 
estal, the blasé league player climbed to 
a seat beside the driver, and Herb gave 
him a grateful nod as his vehicle quick- 
ly filled. 

The atmosphere was thick with the 
hour’s importance. Stores had been 
closed for the afternoon. Farmers had 
left their growing corn-fields as for a 
Fourth of July celebration. Fast driven 
wagons on the road to the grounds stifled 
less fortunate pedestrians with a cloud 
of dust. At the gate, the inevitable crowd 
of small boys hungered in front of the 
long bearded ticket taker like lost souls 
before the entrance to paradise. Their 
clamoring noise fell to a hero-worshiping 
hush as the big "bus swirled at the gate 
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and bore past the great pitcher—a veri- 


table statue of sullen reserve. Deep 
down the statue wondered if there were 
no longer any holes in the weather beat- 
en fence. 

Bud’s arrival at the field, too, caused 
a lull of lower personal comment in the 
general run of expectant chatter. On 
either side of the diamond were lined 
buggies in front of which squatted the 
rooters — perspiring citizens in shirt 
sleeve undignity, farmers just as they 
had driven in, a conspicuously alien 
traveling man, tolerant loafers of restau- 
rant and billard hall, squinting barefoot 
boys—all eager for the game and vying 
with each other as wits. 

‘‘Same old crowd,’’ sneered Bud, 
throwing aside his monogramed ‘jacket 
and donning a glove to warm up. 

Shiftless Ben Watkins was laying out 
the base distances with much gusto and 
arguing over some trifling rule in a life 
and death manner. Apparently Lew 
Jones had on his usual ‘‘jag’’ for with 
cigar tilted upwards and his hat on one 
side, he was trying to bet that ‘‘the first 
man up”’ would not ‘‘make first.’’ And 
there—back there in the carriages, re 
clined the town’s crude and unchanged 
aristocracy. They had coldly judged 
him for what a worthless father had 
been, and very, very early had forbidden 
their offspring to play with the ‘‘bad 
Lowry boy.’’ Huh! Just let them wait 
an hour or two. 

The band in the rickety amphitheatre 
blared forth a waltz, and Bud, trotting 
into the diamond with the rest of the 
home team, turned at the pitcher’s box to 
wait for a dramatic hush in the cheer- 
ing. Then he confidently pushed back 
his cap, rolled the new white sphere in 
the dust, wound himself.up like a con- 
tortionist, and sent it whirling across the 
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plate for what the umpire called— 
“‘strike one!’’ 

The big game was on. 

‘‘The batter’s got a glass eye.’’ This 
opening mag of originality ut- 
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Ever since she had walked to school with 
him that happy spring morning. 


tered by Lew Jones floated out to Bud 
just before being drowned in the din of 
similar sallies. He saw the rooters rise 
to their feet in excitement. He noticed 
that the attitude of those in the buggies 
had become strained. Afar in the green 
fields beyond the fence a man could he 
seen plowing corn, and Bud knew that to 
him was wafted an echo only such as a 
ball game can give to a quiet country- 
side. 

As Bud sauntered in with the players 
to the bench and the water-pail after 
three men had swung ridiculously at the 
mysteriously pitched ball, he saw with 
satisfaction that the home people were 
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busily flaunting new bets in the faces 
of the visitors and that the latter were 
forced to be game. 

**T guess they’ve most of them got 
their money up now, and I guess I’ve 
showed ’em I kin play,’’ he mused as 
he sat humped over on the bench, to all 
appearances a bored player paid to par- 
ticipate. ‘‘It’s the ‘sure thing’ proposi- 
tion that ketches folks, and won’t they 
be a sore looking bunch.”’ 


In the third inning, by hitting at an 
opportune moment, Bud brought in three 
scores and it staid that way until the 
ninth. The game was almost over—the 
victory practically won. As Bud walked 
into the pitcher’s box at the beginning 
of the end a smile crossed his sweat 
grimed features as he saw the local por- 
tion of the nerve tense crowd settle back 
for the satisfactory climax. Did they 
think it was all over? 

‘*Wow! Hurray! 
about that!’’ 

The wild enthusiasm of the hitherto 
dejected visitors floated out as music 
to Bud’s ears. There was no spit ball 
about his delivery now—nothing but the 
slow ball of the humblest amateur. He 
was being pounded all over the lot. 
When he let the next man up knock out 
a two bagger and come within one of 
tying the score, Bud knew that his dear 
old friends had begun to chew nervously 
at half burnt cigars and to wonder if 
their leaguer’s arm had weakened. 
When Brugger, the rival captain, fell on 
the next easy toss for a clean hit, the 
air beeame so full of babel and the crowd 
pushed so close to the side lines in its 
frenzy that the scene assumed the ap- 
pearance of a riot. 

Bud felt the thousand pairs of eyes 
riveted upon him as he held the ball in 
suspense at his side until the noise should 


What d’ye know 
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come to a strained hush. He saw the 
batsman stamping at the plate, but he 
only stood and grinned at the chaotic, 
half mad mob. In that moment of awful 
waiting there same a cry. 

*“*It’s Bud Lowry!”’ 

It was a din that followed. Bud saw 
the crowd look anew as the truth of the 
ery of recognition from someone in their 
midst seemed to flash over them with all 
its suggestiveness. Those in the carriages 
started feverishly from their seats. The 
rabble along the base lines began to mut- 
ter threats and curse. Bud grinned and 
ironically returned their stare. 

The score was on the verge of a tie. 
There was no one out. He—‘‘tough Bud 
Lowry’’—held their very happiness in 
his hands. He was delighting in watch- 
ing them writhe. There was no time 
for them to plan—no chance to replace 
him. Bud caught their groan as the rival 
team’s strongest hitter swung his bat 
and yelled for the ball. 

He was about to respond, when half 
way through the process of winding up, 
his arm dropped suddenly to his side, 
and his attention went not to the plate 
but a bit to the left among the crowd 
where a girl with light fluffy hair was 
waving. her arms frantically and shout- 
ing in a shrill feminine voice that was al- 
most a wail of despair: 

“Bud! Bud! Don’t let him hit it! 
Don’t let him hit it!’’ 

Perhaps no one but himself heard that 
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piteous appeal midst all that pandemon- 
ium. It was a voice that had ever rung 
in his ears. He hesitated for a moment 
before settling back firmly in position. 
Then with a changed expression in his 
face, he hurled the ball through with 
such speed that its flight was scarcely 
discernible. Thrice the batsman fanned 
the air helplessly. And then, with the 
man on third dancing dangerously to- 
wards home and a tie score, Bud sent 
across six hot ones that retired the side. 

He might have accepted the worship 
which the crowd, rushing into the dia- 
mond, would fain have bestowed upon 
him. He might have stopped to shake 
a hundred hands that were held forth 
in congratulation and for old acquain- 
tance sake, but Bud pressed past them all 
to cautiously approach the spot where he 
had seen the light fluffy hair and from 
whence had come the sweet voice. 

She was there waiting. The same ad- 
miring glance was in her eyes, and her 
cheeks were suffused with blushes as 
they had been on that long ago spring 
morning; but she was a woman now. 
and it was with bashfulness that Bud 
accepted the invitation to ride with her 
back up town. As they turned to drive 
away, he caught the remark of a jubilant 
old neighbor behind them: 

**Wasn’t that clever,’’ the fellow was 
saying, ‘‘the way our Bud teased the 
other fellers by letting ’em catch up to- 
ward the last.’’ 


tot 


The preservation of the forest need entail no. expense to the state. There are for- 
ests in Switzerland that have been cut over four hundred years, and the animal revenue 
increases as the years go by. The old saying that you cannot have your cake and eat 
it too does not hold good here. By scientific lumbering you cut out the old trees and en- 


courage the young ones. 


It would be almost as foolish to let your forests-go to waste un- 
cut, as to allow them to be lumbered wastefu lly. 


CY WARMAN. 
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Scene on wagon road between Medford and Crater lake, 





Falls in Butte Creek, 


AN QREGON SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


EARLE WILLIAM GAGE 


Up in Oregon, in the Rogue river val- 
ley country, it is possible for the lover 
of the rod and gun to realize to his 
heart’s desire the fulfillment of those 
dreams which the greater majority of 
sportsmen so often seem to think exist 
in dreams only. Here, in abundance, 
may be found what so many lovers of 
the gun seek for in vain all their lives, 
namely—unlimited, diversified shooting. 

Take your well-trained setter or 
pointer any morning in the fall, drive 
a few miles out of town, and start along 
the willows of any of the numerous 


streams that abound through this section, 
your chum on one side, you on the other. 
You will not go far until your dog flushes 
the first bevy of the valley quail. They 
will follow down stream, and after being 
shot into once or twice will lie so close 
that you will find it necessary to flush 
from under the nose of your dog. They 
fly like bullets and the Easterner, ac- 
customed to the Bob White, will find 
to his surprise that this is a new game, 
that he will have to study closely to get 
best results. - 

‘Lhen, at any time, a single brace of 
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Chinese pheasants may flush from where 
you expected quail. These are the grand- 
est of Western game birds. Then, per- 
haps, a pair of mallards or teal, or a 
bunch of widgeon ; then a ruffed grouse. 
Next, you come to some swamp land 
where it is not unsual to get a dezen good 
shots at jacksnipes; then, if you choose 
to leave the willows and go a little way 


Rainbow, 


back into the hills, you may readily find 
several bevies of mountain quail, which 
lie close for the dog. These mountain 
quail are the very largest of all quail of 
the West. 

Blacktail deer are also very abundant. 
The sportsman may get his venison with 
but little effort wherever he desires, 
while farther back black bear are read- 
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ily found; the black and cinnamon are 
very plentiful ; a few silver-tip are killed 
every season. Cougar, coyotes and gray 
fox are also found. 

Trout and salmon abound in all 
streams. In that queen of all streams, 
Rogue River, which is a grown-up moun- 
tain brook, the finest fly fishing on the 
American continent may be had. Nova 


Dolly Varden, cut-throat and steel head trout. 


Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, Canada 
and the famous ‘‘ Restigouche’’ are com- 
pletely outclassed by it. The fish m this 
stream rise freely to the fly, as freely 
as brook trout in a well stocked stream, 
and one never knows whether the next 
fish will weigh one pound or twenty, or 
any weight between the two. 

The large fish are equally as plentiful 



















as the small. This is largely due to the 
fact that fishermen have not eluded the 
Rogue River or its numerous tributaries, 
or creeks and rivers of the district to any 
great extent as yet. 

The steelhead trout rise as freely and 
fight as furiously as the celebrated 
‘‘Ouananiche’’ or landlocked salmon of 
Maine and other Eastern states and Can- 
ada, and are a much larger fish. 

The same weight rods are used here 
as in Eastern waters, number six special- 
ly tied flies, exceptionally good nine- 
foot leaders, and never less than 100 
yards of line. Even then one often has 
a merry chase to keep up with his fish 
when he starts for the pool below a long 
riffle. 

The Chinook salmon may be taken on 
the spoon at any time during the fall sea- 
son. It is not unusual te land them up 
to sixty pounds in weight, and they are 
very plentiful. For this fishing you need 
a good, heavy bait rod and 300 yards of 
line. : 

And all this with as wild and pictur- 
esque environments as can be found in 
any part of America; moreover, the 
sportsman can here enjoy hunting and 
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To a Canadian Trout Stream 


Crystal Temagami, Wasacsinagama, 
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fishing free from annoyance, as the pests 
of the Eastern and Central, North and 
South, such as black flies, gnats and mos- 
quitoes, are unknown. With its superb 
climate, majestic scenery, lofty moun- 
tains, dense forests and numerous 
streams, Southern Oregon is the most 
attractive resort for the tourist, hunter 
and health-seeker to be found in all Am- 
erica. 

The entire southern part of the state 
is a grand sanitarium for its health giv- 
ing and for its efficacy in restoring clli- 
matic ailments. Nowhere can be found 
scenery more varied and beautiful, from 
the low sweep of the plains to the boldest 
peaks and ever-varying topography. They 
all combine to present to the traveler 
scenes of grandeur and fascinating beau- 
ty that are a continual source of plea- 
sure. 

The proper place to go on visiting the 
district is to Medford, in the heart of the 
district. 

E. L. Lomax, G. P. A., Union Pacific 
R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb., will be glad to 
send to you literature that will tell you 
the best and quickest way to reach that 
point. 


Low waves that wash up the shadowy shore, 
North of the Nipissing, up the Temiskaming, 

We will come back and sing to you encore; 
Back to the wilds again, show me the way, 


Make me a child again, just for a day! 


Wondrous Temagami, Wasacsinagama, 


Swift running rivers and skies that are blue. 
Out on the deep again, rock me to sleep again, 
Rock me to sleep in my little canoe; 
Back to the wild again, show me the way, 


Make me a child again, I want to play. 


CY WARMAN. 
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EDWARD C. 


The long, dreary eight months had at 
last dragged their way past and the quail 
season was again at hand. It seemed 
like untold centuries since the last whir- 
ring blue beauty -hhad dropped before the 
crack of my scattergun, although the cal- 
endar stated that the time elapsing had 
been somewhat less, but it was like the 
musty joke about married men _liv- 
ing longer than single men, the time 
just seemed longer. 

I had traded the old gun for a little 
.12 gauge A. H. Fox, made to my order, 
weighing six and a half pounds, twen- 
ty-six-inch barrels, both extreme full 
choke and fitted with a rather short 
stock and despite the jibes of my friends, 
anent having my right shoulder kicked 
around behind my left ear, I believed 
that I had the proper combination for 
quail shooting in the rough country of 
Southern California. 

My side-kicker, Potter, had just got 
married to a Marlin pump and many 
were the disputes which were carried on 
with heat about the respective merits of 
a ‘‘Pump’’ and a double gun. The dove 
season had just closed and we had been 
out with the guns just once after the 
slaty birds. This was unsatisfactory and 
not a fair test as the birds were scarce 
and when they did get up, it was with 
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an uncertain, jerky flight that was de- 
cidedly different from the whizzing 
streak of blue that represented a Cali- 
fornia Valley quail at full speed. The 
guns were yet to have a fair test. 

The eventful fifteenth of October at 
last rolled around and with it rolled 
around divers and sundry large and 
moist clouds, unusual for this time of 
the year in Southern California, but the 
fact remained. At midnight, the clouds 
were punctured by jagged streaks of 
lightning and the rents thus made 
poured some millions of tons of water 
over Southern California. It rained all 
day the fifteenth and sixteenth as well 
and the explosive remarks made by the 
disgruntled hunters who were so situated 
that they could get off and go hunting 
on these dates, only aggravated the trou- 
ble. 

We unfortunates who were chained 
down to our work by the habits of eat- 
ing which we had gotten into and the 
necessity of getting the wherewithal to 
purchase eating, went around with broad 
grins. The fifteenth was on a Tuesday. 
If the rain prevented the more fortunate 
ones from getting out and pounding the 
birds around the early part of the week, 
it would be all the better for us, going 
out Sunday. The brush was wet, the 
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birds were cold and sluggish and many 
were the tales of woe that came in dur- 
ing the week about the poor luck of the 
hunters, but all we asked was that the 
sun should shine Sunday. 

Saturday afternoon rolled around and 
the glorious yellow sun came peeping 
through the dispersing clouds, for the 
first time in nearly a week. 

A large fat gentleman and one not so 
large and not so fat, wended their way to 
the hospitable doors of a sporting goods 
establishment and half an hour later re- 
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with excellent speed. All our cares and 
worries (Potter was poor and I was both 
poor and married), were left back there 
locked in the desks and our spirits rose 
with each merry clink of steel wheel on 
rail joint. 

At Chatsworth Park the train dove 
into a gopher hole in the mountains 
which had been appropriated by the rail- 
road company for its own use, and after 
a mile and half of inky blackness w2 
emerged on the farther side of the range, 
with the same lovely moon silvering the 
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“Six o’clock that night saw us seated on the rear platform of a caboose.” 


traced their steps, well laden with the 
necessary shells and other murderous 
paraphernalia of the quail hunter and 
happier than two kids who have just dis- 
covered that school is closed for a week 
because teacher is sick. Six o’clock that 
night saw us seated on the rear plat- 
form of a caboose, whirling across the 
San Fernando Valley on our way to the 
hunting grounds. 

It was a bright, moonlight night all 
the brighter and clearer by reason of 
the recent rains. We had the platform 
to ourselves and the light freight train 
went whirling across the clinking rails 


great rocks and peaks which now tow- 
ered above us. It was a sight to put new 
life into a tired city dweller, the crags 
above us and the rocky cafions below, in- 
stead of the monotonous grimy office 
buildings; the pure mountain air in- 
stead of the smoky, oil-burner impreg- 
nated atmosphere of the down-town 
streets of the city; and the clink- 
ing hum of the fast flying wheels below 
us in the place of the incessant roar of 
the city traffic; the whole effect was 
both inspiring and rejuvenating. 

A dozen miles farther on, with the 
mountains close on one side and a level 
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valley on the other side of the track, we 
disembarked with regret from our South- 
ern Pacific chariot and watched it dis- 
appear in the darkness with a merry 
farewell twinkle of its red tail lights. 
A half hour’s walk brought us to a com- 
bination hotel-ranch house close to the 
mountains on the opposite side of the 
valley from the railroad and we were 
soon ‘‘hitting the hay’’ in preparation 
for the arduous labors of the morrow. 
Sunday morning dawned with a heavy 
fog enshrouding the valley and drizzling 
down in a sort of rain, but we knew this 
was but a temporary performance and 
went down to breakfast. We ate with 
the family and two ranch hands and list- 
ened all through breakfast to an enliv- 


“The 9s whizzed through the air from my 
right barrel.” 


ening debate, conducted with much heat 
and seriousness and participated in by 
everyone, down to the cat, as to the best 
place to put ‘‘that there new hay stack.’’ 
As the owner of the ranch had already 
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issued his instructions as to where he 
wanted it and as his orders were as un- 
changeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, the debate seemed to be more 
of a sham battle for practice than any- 
thing else, and we made our escape to 
the front porch to wait for the drizzle 
to stop. It didn’t really drizzle hard 
enough to keep us in, but it would never 
do to wet a new gun. 

The drizzle ceasing, we set out and 
took our way across the remainder of the 
valley for a ridge which led gradually 
up to the table land which was our des- 
tination. Within half an hour the im- 
patient sun stabbed the fog with its yel- 


wT 


low beams and the grey filmy stuff fled 
in dismay to the mountain tops and 
thence to the upper air. 

We climbed steadily up an old hay 
road which led up the ridge and our 
minds were filled with joyful anticipa- 
tions of the sport ahead. Topping a lit- 
tle rise, the road ahead of us suddenly 
filled with running quail. They rose into 
the air like a flash and Potter proceeded 
to demonstrate with what rapidity he 
eould fire four shots through the pump 
at the ‘‘blue’’ of the covey, but without 
result. My Fox leaped to my shoulder 
and the right barrel cut loose at the 
birds, almost without initiative on my 
part, but the gun evidently was not a 
good shot and needed my guidance as ev- 
ery bird in the covey pursued his course 
undisturbed. I knew better than to fire 
blindly at the thick of a rising covey and 
didn’t expect to land anything. 

We walked up cautiously to where the 
covey had flushed, waiting for the usual 
stragglers to get up. A big cock quail 
rose into the air from the brush along- 
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side the road and started after the main 
body of his companions, but the Ballis- 
tite cracked, the nines whizzed through 
the air from my right barrel and the 
eock, struck in mid-air, hit the ground in 
a cloud of feathers, stone dead. 


We gave a whoop and did a little dou- 
ble shuffle. The first bird of the first 
day! We hoped his companions would 
be many. The covey had gone down 
the steep sides of the ridge into thick 
brush and as Potter had other coveys in 
his mind, from previous hunting trips 
in that territory, we decided to let the 
poor things live until we came back that 
way. 

The ridge ran into a table land, a lit- 
tle farther on and the ridge itself ter- 
‘minated in a great group of rocks, fifty 
yards long, filled with caves and crev- 
ices. Here we deposited our lunches, ex- 
tra shells, canteens and other super- 
fluous junk, and were ready for busi- 
ness. 

A shallow valley, three or four hun- 
dred yards wide by half a mile long ex- 
tended away from us with several deep 
ditches or dry barrancas cutting trans- 
versely across its expanse. On each side 
of the valley were heavily-brushed hills 
with cafions that afforded excellent cov- 
er for the birds in time of need. This 
little valley was covered with a medium 
growth of sage and wild hoarhound, 
making good cover for the quail but not 
thick enough nor high enough to make 
walking difficult, and it looked like a 
veritable quail happy hunting ground. 


Not seventy-five yards from where we 
cached our extra luggage, we flushed an 
enormous covey and of course failed to 
score a single bird; there were too many 
of them. Most of the covey took to the 
brush out in the little valley, although 
some twenty of them doubled on us and 
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lighting on the rocky ledge, scrambled 
over the rocks like so many goats until 
they disappeared on the other side. 


Separating, we started in to walk the 
birds out and they began to flush al- 
most immediately. My first bird flushed 
almost from under my feet as I gained 
the top of a little ridge, some five feet 
high, and throwing up my gun I cut 
loose at him before he had gotten more 
than twenty feet away. Clean miss. I 
let go my left barrel in my flurry before 
that quail had gotton more than thirty 
feet farther and by the time the bird 
had arrived at good shooting distance, I 
was standing with empty gun wonder- 
ing forlornly whether the fault lay with 
me or the new gun. I decided that I had 
over-shot my bird as he flew somewhat 
below me as I stood on the little ridge. 
The fact of the matter was that I was too 
all-fired quick on the trigger. 


Potter had fared no better with his 
first bird and was loudly lamenting the 
fact that he had brought along only No. 
9 shot, claiming that they were too small. 
The truth was that if he had been shoot- 
ing a pound of any size shot on the mar, 
‘ket, he would still have missed the bird, 
blazing away as he did at a quail not 
fifteen feet away. 

My next bird got up as I was going 
up hill and I scored another double— 
that is, double miss. I decided that I 
had under-shot ‘that fellow. Potter 
blazed away three times but as he walked 
forward without bending over to pick 
up anything, I judged that he was 
merely practising rapid fire with his 
gatling gun. 

A little later a big cock quail flushed 
with a nerve-thrilling ‘‘whir-r-r-r’’ and 
as usual I didn’t get a feather. I finally 
lit on the theory that the whole fault 
lay with the gun. The year before, 
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shooting an automatic, I scored a very 
reasonable percentage of my shots and 
this last shot had been neither above nor 
below me, so it must be the fault of the 
Fox gun. I mentally composed a scorch- 
ing letter to the makers of the little gun. 
Just then two birds got out of the brush 
fifteen feet ahead and departed for the 
more secluded atmosphere of the hills. 
Two more shells went to join the great 
army of the fired. 

I scratched out the letter which I had 
composed to the Fox people and ar- 
ranged another and stronger one. Pot- 
ter started over towards me with a for- 
lorn air, when suddenly one of the blue 
elusive whirrers flushed behind him and 
was twenty yards away before the hunt- 
er located him. He threw up the Mar- 
lin, steadied himself and with the crack 
of the smokeless, the blue fellow col- 
lapsed and went to earth some forty 
yards away. 

With a delighted Apache howl, the 
fat gentleman galloped through the 
brush like a young elephant—moderate- 
ly young—and retrieved his bird. ‘‘Say 
Crossman,’’ howled the delighted Pot- 
ter, ‘‘I’ll tell you what’s the matter. 
We’re shooting too quick.’’ 

That had not struck me before and I 
threw up the little gun to my shoulder 
half a dozen times. The genius, for 
onee in his Jife, was right. The year 
before, using the heavy automatic with 
its eight pounds of weight, some little 
time elapsed before the gun came to my 
shoulder. In addition to this, the gun 
did not fit me, being too straight in the 
stock, and I had to crane my head over 
to get the barrel in line. This took time 
and by the time the shot was fired, the 
quail had gotten out to respectable 
range. The little six-and-a-half-pound 
Fox came up like a flash and as it fitted 
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me, I shot the instant the barrels came 
in line. Shooting an extremely close 
bored gun at a quail fifteen or twenty 
feet away is about the same as shooting 
a rifle as the shot spread is only about 
six inches at this distance. My partner 
was shooting a seven-pound Marlin as 
against an eight and a half pound dou- 
ble gun of the previous season and was 
experiencing the same trouble. 
n’t admit that he was right. He would 
say ‘‘I told you so’’ for a year to come, 
so I merely sniffed doubtfully 
grunted ‘‘ Mebbe.”’ 

When the next bird got up we were 
walking close together and I applied 
the old rule for speaking when one is an- 
gry, that is, counting ten, ete. Potter 
evidently was possessed of the same idea, 
for the two guns cracked together when 
the bird was some thirty yards away and 
the blue beauty departed from this vale 
of sorrows. 


‘‘T got him’”’ shrieked Potter as he 
scrambled over the bushes after the bird, 
and I, having no evidence to controvert 
him, said nothing. I thought if any 
man had such confidence in his’ marks- 
manship that he could say that he alone 
killed the bird when another man was 
also shooting at it, that he deserved the 
game for his confidence—or gall. 


I would- 


and 


I broke the gun and extracted the 
empty shell from the right barrel. Be- 
fore I could reload, a bird whirred up 
from the left of my companion and start- 
ed off in a circle for the hills. Snapping 
the gun shut and pushing the safety for- 
ward I threw the gun up, followed the 
blue fellow with the muzzle for an in- 
stant and doubled him up, some fifty 
yards away. A shot like that is worth 
ten dollars and pleasant thrills ran 
through me as I hurried forward to re- 
trieve the bird, The distance was fully 
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fifty yards, and using No. 9 shot, the 
bird should have escaped. I saw no use 
in carry a gun with thirty-inch barrels 
if twenty-six would kill at this distance, 
and my experience later in the day mere- 
ly confirmed my theory. 

We had stumbled on the true reason 
for our missing and my next seven shots 
brought me six quail, while Potter fared 
about as well. A bird would shoot up 
in front of me and start off on a level 
line for another part of the valley . The 
gun would fly to my shoulder and the 
instant my eye found the barrels, I 
would want to yank that trigger. With 
a violent effort I would restrain myself, 
get my cheek down on the stock, get 
the barrel on the bird and after follow- 
ing him an instant, pull the trigger. I 
had lots of time and could have gotten 
in the left barrel, but the noise and sud- 
den appearance of the swift-flying bird 
made a man feel that it was a case of 
**shoot now or never.’’ 


About ten o’clock, to our great joy, 
some seven hunters appeared coming 
over the hills into our little valley and 
our snap was gone. We swore and 
growled but what was the use? The 
other fellows had the same right in there 
as we did. The nine of us soon persuaded 
the quail feeding out in the brush that 
there was danger of lead poisoning 
where they were and that the climate of 
the hills was much better. Acting on 
this conclusion, they began to leave for 
the hills and the shooting was over in 
the valley for that day. 

We started back through the valley 
for the ledge and our lunches, as the 
birds were thinning out and we hoped 
for better luck in some other locality. A 
bird flushed in front of me and taking 
my time, I bowled him over. When a 
quail falls in the brush and you have no 
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dog, it behooves you to arrive at the spot 
where the bird took to earth as quickly 
as possible, otherwise you lose your bird. 
They struggle along with the very last 
bit of strength in their bodies, and their 
tenacity of life is wonderful. 


Quail-wise from many experiences in 
losing my bird after it was down, I 
crashed through the brush, keeping my 
eye on the spot where the quail fell and 
paying no attention to anything else. 
As I jumped through a bush, I felt some- 
thing squirm under my feet, something 
struck my right shoe top a sharp tap 
and the the ‘‘skir-r-r’’ of a rattler 
sounded. 

If I were to stand on level ground in 
running togs and try to jump ten feet 
backward at one jump, I would make a 
failure of it, but the fact remains that 
I found myself ten feet back of where I 
jumped on the snake and I don’t re- 
member hitting the ground but once. 
With difficulty I restrained myself from 
trying for another. record-breaking jump 
and yelled for Potter to come over and 
look and at his snakeship, as he had never 
seen a rattler on his native heath. It 
was a big diamond rattler, with a beau- 
tiful black skin marked with the yellow 
diamonds, but he was not looking for 
trouble and absolutely refused to coil 
up and show fight. He had-a hole near- 
by and started in. Potter tore a hole in 
him in one place and I ripped another, 
but he slipped into the hole and Potter, 
for some reason, did not fall in with my 
suggestion thaf he reach in and pull the 
snake out. J 

Said Potter, ‘‘By thunder, it’s better 
walking out here in the open,’’ and for 
the open field he went, gazing suspi- 
ciously behind each bush on his way and 

mineing along like a cat in wet grass. 
I felt the same way myself, miles from 
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“Hurrying up, I found a monkey-faced owl 
with a broken wing.” 


help and with no remedies near, but in 
half an hour we forgot all about snakes 
—until we received another reminder. 
As I pasesd under a live-oak tree, a 
shadow crossed in front of me and look- 
ing up I saw a great bird with brown 
wings, about the size of a hawk, flying 
away some forty yards distant. I 
brought him to earth and hurrying up, 
found a monkey-faced owl with broken 
wing, sitting on the ground and daring 
me to come to close quarters. I declined 
with thanks, not caring for the long ta- 
lons and snapping hooked beak. The 
wings were the handsomest things I have 
seen in the bird line and my better half 
wears them on a hat. It was the most 
profitable shot I made all day,—from 
the madam’s stand-point, at least. 


We picked up a couple of birds be- 
fore arriving at the ledge and both of 
us picked onto one poor little cotton-tail 
and filled him full of 9s before he real- 
ized that danger was near. As usual Pot- 
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ter claimed that he got him, and this time 
not caring for the honor as it entailed 
carrying a heavy rabbit around the rest 
of the day, I granted it cheerfully. 


Close to the ledge Potter flushed a 
bird and cut loose at fair distance. The 
quail suddenly rose into the air and cir- 
eled around, going higher and higher 
like a skylark. Two hundred feet or 
more in the air it suddenly turned and 
eame shooting down like a stone, miss- 
ing Potter by not more than six feet and 
sailing off on the level. Potter fired 
at the bird again and it dropped. On in- 
vestigation we found that a shot had 
struck the bird on the back of the head 
and glanced off, but the blow was evi- 
dently enough to daze it and cause it 
to perform gyrations which were entire- 
ly foreign to the quail tribe. 

Potter gained the ledge ahead of me 
and climbed up to where our lunches 
reposed. I arrived at the beginning of 
the rocky clump some two minutes behind 
my partner and started to climb up by 
the same path which he had used. Clear- 
ly outlined against a dark sandstone 
rock was a little snake, arranged in the 
pattern common to fancy breastpins, a 
loop one way and a loop another and the 
whole pattern not more than four in- 
ches long. Looking closer I noticed a 
little horn on each side of the snake’s 
head, and knew the snake to be one of 
the side-winder rattlersnake family, a 
family which used to be familiar to me 
in Arizona, but which I had never found 
represented in California. I yelled at 
Potter to come down and see him and at 
the sound of my voice the little fellow 
crawled off the rock and started away. 
I shot him just as Potter arrived and 
we dragged him out in the open. He 
was only eight inches long, but with a 
regular set of rattles and with his horns 
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and flat head, was a most unprepossess- 
ing customer. 

‘‘By thunder’’ said I, ‘‘where one 
snake is, others are likely to be, and this 
ledge is likely full of them.’’ I looked 
over the rock on which the side-winder 
had been lying and behind it, crawled 
over the rocks, evidently disturbed by 
the sound of my shot, was an enormous 
diamond rattler. I cut him in half with 
the shot from my right barrel and we 
dragged him out also. He was so old 
that his rattles had started to break off 
and he had a beautiful pair of double 
fangs, that is, two fangs set close togeth- 












































“Behind it, crawiing over the rocks, was an 
enormous rattler.”’ 


er on each side instead of one. Both 
snakes had been lying within three feet 
of where Potter had walked up the ledge. 
Potter turned a lovely arsenic green 
and sat down on a rock. He had no use 
for snakes and had not been used to 
rattlers long enough to cultivate the 
Westerner’s contempt for them. 
‘‘Say, Crossman,’’ he quavered, ‘‘ will 
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you bring my lunch and canteen and 
shells when you go up after yours?’’ 

** Ain’t goin’ up,’’ I responded briefly 
but succinetly. 

‘We got to get those lunches or we’ll 
starve,’’ said my partner piteously. 

‘‘All right,’’ I returned, ‘“‘go get 
em.’’ Deep, dark silence. 

‘*T believe you’re scared of those 
snakes,’’ said Potter ten minutes later 
with a ghastly attempt at a smile. 
‘‘Nope, I’m not seared of any snakes,”’ 


’ 










said his partner, ‘‘but I’m not hungry.’’ 
More silence. 


The sun crept around the blue sky 
on its appointed course and still the two 


figures sat on their rocks and looked sus- 
piciously at the ledge. 

‘*There’s just one reason why I would 
rather have you go up after the stuff,”’ 
said I, half an hour later; ‘‘if you’re 
bitten I can run and get help and most 
likely get back before you are quite 
dead, but if I go up and get bitten, you 
are too fat to run more than a block and 
by the time you get to the ranch house, 
[’ll be a goner. It’s up to you,’’ and I 
settled myself comfortably back on my 
rock. 

‘*There’s nothing to be afraid of,’’ 
said I, as an afterthought. ‘‘I’ve seen 
hogs no where near as fat as you, tramp 
on rattlers and get bitten and they did- 
n’t seem to mind it a bit. There’s no 
danger; go ahead.’’ 

Potter exploded and used language for 
which there was no occasion. My sug- 
gestions were made in a helpful spirit 
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and for him to call me names, the mild- 
est of which was cold blooded Indian, 
hurt my sensitive feelings. 

I finally gave in and agreed to go up, 
his argument that I was so darned thin 
that a snake would most likely miss me 
anyhow, proving to be unanswerable. J 
started to give him my last words to my 
family, but he cut me off with ‘‘Oh for- 
get it, they say a man lives half an 
hour after he’s bitten anyhow.”’ 

I was mad and I started over the 
rocks, vainly endeavoring to keep my 
feet as high as my waist and still navi- 
gate. Turning around when half way 
up, I discovered Potter sitting on his 
rock and watching me with the rapt hor- 
rified expression that he would use had 
I been hanging by a slender root over a 
thousand foot precipice. He rattled me. 


**Say,’’ I howled, ‘‘if you don’t turn 
that face the other way till I get back, I 
won’t bring your stuff.’’ He ironed his 
mug back into its usual bovine expres- 
sion and gazed up at the sky, and I 
continued on my perilous way. Arrived 
at the cave I poked around with my gun 
muzzle, but nothing moved, and snatch- 
ing our dunnage, I made my retreat from 
this den of serpents. 


Twenty feet from the bottom, with evil 
intent and malice aforethought, I 
dropped Potter’s lunch and continued 
on my way, regardless of his agonized 
howls and gestures. Then regardless of 
his strong language I opened my lunch 
and started in with much gusto to de- 
vour a large juicy sandwich. Potter had 
the hunger of most large fat men and 
the sight of my lunch drove him to des- 
pair. He nonchalantly reached over 
and tried to help himself to one of my 
sandwiches, but I as nonchalantly re- 
moved the lunch from his reach. 

‘*Say, Crossman,’’ he gurgled wheed- 
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lingly ‘‘I’ve got a nice large fat apple in 
my lunch that you can have if you’ll 
hand it to me. ‘‘Handing’’ it to him 
meant climbing those perilous twenty 
feet and this is where the shoe pinched 
the gentleman. ‘‘Got one in my own 
lunch,’’ | responded with my mouth full, 
and a luxurious smack of my lips. 


Muttering words that his mother never 
taught him, he arose and approached 
the ledge with fear and trembling. I 
grinned evilly and tried to twist my face 
into the expression he had worn when | 
went up the path of Many Dangers. 


Carefully, slowly, painfully and with 
trembling, placing one slowly in advance 
and bringing the other one up, like a cat 
on a very high and narrow board fence, 
he made his way up to where his lunch 
reposed. A humming bird zipped by his 
head and he yelped like a coyote. One 
more step and his fingers closed over 
the precious package and just then I let 
out a howl like a terrified switch engine. 


If you ever have your choice between 
seeing a three-ring circus and seeing a 
large, fat, terrified gentleman cover 
twenty feet as quickly as possible, take 
the latter by all means. The rattler 
which struck Poiter on his downward 
trip would have needed wings and fangs 
four feet long. 

He herded himself out of the brush 
when he had stopped running and came 
back. He attempted to speak with me 


but his words were lost in the noise as I 
attempted to laugh enough laugh out to 


prevent exploding and blowing myself 
over in the next country. We ate our 
lunches in coldness and silence except 
when my mind would bring up the vision 
of my partner a few minutes before and 
an uncontrollable snort would blow 
whatever lunch I had in~my mouth, 
three or four rods away. It was a sinful 
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waste of good material, but I couldn’t 
help it. 

Our lunches over, Potter said coldly, 
‘“‘TIf you’re through making a fool of 
yourself, we might pack up and get some 
birds.’’ I wasn’t offended; I’m natur- 
ally of a sunny disposition and felt sun- 
nier just then than usual. We decided 
to make one more trip along the little 
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brush in front of Potter and he brought 
the bird neatly to earth. — 

Two minutes later I fired both barrels 
at a bird, dodging down the ditch, and 
missed. I broke the gun and extracted 
the empty cases, but before I could close 
it again another bird got up and flew 
away unscathed. It was Potter’s turn 


to lecture on the respective advantages 


“And still two figures sat and looked suspiciously at the ledge.” 


valley to make sure that it was thorough- 
ly cleaned up, and took our course along 
one of the ditches which ran along the 
middle of the brush. The sly birds, run- 
ning ahead of us, would come to the 
ditch and then it was a case of flushing 
or running down into the steep ditch, 
and they usually flushed. 

A blue fellow soon whirred out of the 


of the two guns, he claiming that if I 
had been shooting a ‘‘Pump”’ the sec- 
ond bird would have been mine, or I 
would at least have had the fun off shoot- 
ing at it. We agreed that the next bird 
that flushed should get a good distance 
away, fifty yards or so, that we might 
test the relative shooting qualities of his 
thirty-inch barrel and my twenty-six. My 
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bird came within a few minutes and a 
good fifty yards away, collapsed, stone 
dead at the crack of the smokeless. Pot- 
ter five minutes later got a fair chance 
at a straightaway bird and giving him 
plenty of time, dropped him neatly. 


It was evident that we had secured the 
sole survivors of the covey with our last 
shots and we took our way back along 
the ridge in the direction of the ranch 
house. In the exact place where we had 
raised our first covey in the morning, 
we again found them and they rose into 
the air with roar of wings. Potter fired 
just one shot as they rose into the air, 
but this time took aim at one bird in- 
stead of in the general direction of the 
covey. 


Two quail went tumbling to the 
ground and the delighted Potter re- 
trieved them both. The birds scattered 
down the sides of the ridge and it was 


tough work getting them out, but we took 
two more out of the bunch by climbing 
along the steep sides, before the cunning 
fellows- finally dodged us for good. Side 
hill shooting at quail is just about the 
hardest game there is, with the possible 
exception of wood shooting at grouse. 
The birds rise out of the brush unexpect- 
ediy, usually selecting the time when 
you are struggling through an extra 
large bush or slipping down some par- 
ticularly steep portion of the hill. They 
sail down along the line of the brush, 
hard to see and harder yet to hit and 
hardest of all to retrieve. We consid- 
ered ourselves lucky to score one bird 
out of three rises in gun range on the 
sides of the ridge. 

We had a fair bag, our feet were 
tired, our legs sore and the sun was 
crawling down close to the rocky moun- 
tains on the further side of the valley, 
so we decided to call it a day and make 
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for the house.. We picked up another 
cotton-tail as he scampered across the 
road in front of us and by way of var- 
iety, knocked over a sharp-shinned hawk 
that flew along, looking for his supper. 


Arrived at the ranch house, we found 
the family, at least the juvenile portion 
of it, in grief. Shep, the family dog, 
had broken his leg under a wagon and 
had to be shot. The corpse of the de- 
parted was nowhere to be seen. 


At supper we had some beef and an 
enormous bowl of what the head of the 
family said was cotton-tail rabbit. I 
jabbed my fork, harpoon-like into the 
sea of gravy and brought up a hind leg 
at least seven inches long. I looked hard 
at it. It was very likely jack rabbit, 
masquerading as cotton-tail, but the 
memory of that dear departed family 
pet rose to my mind and the words, 
‘* Alas poor Fido,’’ to my lips. I made 
my suppor off beef and bread and but- 
ter, but Potter, not being blessed—or 
cursed—with an imagination, made an 
excellent meal off the large animal in 
the bowl. 

**Fine stew, that,’’ quoth Potter, out 
on the front porch, after the meal was 
over. 

**Yep, what you might call, ‘dog-gone 
fine,’’’ I responded. innocently. A 
dreadful thought seemed to strike him; 
he turned green and looked into my eyes 
as though trying to read my innermost 
thoughts. 

**Let’s go up stairs and pack up,’’ he 
said in a pale voice, and we went. A two- 
mile walk in the pale moonlight brought 
us to the station and half an hour later 
the train rolled in. 

The great locomotive coughed a few 
times, the wheels again began to turn 
and regretfully, with many a promise to 
return, we left the land of the quail. 
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**Do constrictors bite?’’ 

The traveler, just back from a two 
years’ trip through the wilderness of the 
Amazon Valley, laid down his cigar 
and looked irritated at my question. 
When the smoke from his black cigar had 
resumed its orderly puffs, however, I 
ventured further. ‘‘I would like to know 
a lot more about those big fellows. How 
long do they ever grow? I have read 
that it’s all the way from twelve to twen- 
ty-five feet.’’ 

Then he got started again. 

**To begin with, you must remember 
that if a boa could not change his length, 
he could not be a constrictor, for the abil- 
ity to to do so enables him to crush his 
prey. The largest one that I saw meas- 
ured had been captured and brought into 
Para by some Indians. Asleep on the 
floor, it measured sixteen and a half feet, 
and looked about the size of a five-inch 
stove-pipe. I have no doubt it could 
extend its length, or contract it, any- 
where between the figures you men- 
tioned. Before a constrictor can coil 
about its prey, it must obtain an an- 
chorage, and its slender, sharp teeth, 
curved slightly backwards, are used for 
that purpose, and that only. 

** ‘Dangerous?’ Yes, just as a bull is 
dangerous. 

‘**The anaconda?’ It is a distinct 
species, even larger than the boa; a spe- 
eimen in the British Museum measures 
twenty-nine feet in length, and much 
larger specimens have been killed. The 
naturalist Bates believes they attain at 
least forty feet; Though they spend 
part of the time on land, their home is in 
the tepid waters of the rivers and la- 


IN THE COILS OF A CONSTRICTOR 


DEWEY AUSTIN COBB 


goons, where they. may sometimes be seen 
thrashing the water, either at play, or 
in pursuit of a victim. 

**The boa constrictor lies in wait where 
wild creatures come to drink ; but the na- 
tives will see one as quickly as you or I 
would see a bull in a pasture. Only one 
instance of a loss of human life by one 
of these creatures came under my per- 
sonal observations ; indeed, I did not even 
hear of any others, save in vague rumors. 

‘‘The victim in this instance was a 
young Irish sailor, Jimmy O’Dowd, who 
had deserted his ship at Para, and 
worked his way up river to the planta- 
tion I was visiting. Here he worked in 
the cane fields for his board, until at- 
tacked with chills and fever. He had 
partially recovered, but at that time was 
not able to work in the hot sun of the 
open fields. 

**One day he went fishing in the mill 
pond. A road ran along the side upon 
which the house stood, and he had gone 
to the other, which was heavily wooded 
to the very bank. In order to reach 
that side, one must either cross by boat. 
or walk a long way around the pond’s 
end. Jimmy took the boat, and had tied 
it up in plain sight of the house, and 
sat down near it to fish. 

‘*T was reading on the piazza, and two 
of the ladies of the household were there 
with me, doing some fancy work. All 
the men were busy in the fields or the 
mill. 

‘‘The first intimation we had that 
there was trouble were terrified yells of 
‘Help! Help!’ from across the pond. In- 
stinctively we looked to where O’Dowd 
had been sitting near the boat. He was 
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now standing, his left arm stretched up- 
ward, and waving wildly, as he contin- 
ued to shout. Something that moved 
seemed to pinion his right arm, which 
was held to his side. A moment later, 
he fell, and his cries ceased. 

**T had not idea what the trouble was, 
until the men who had been at work in 
the mill, rushed out, shouting, ‘Cobra 
Assou! Cobra Assou!’ (great snake) and 
started to the rescue, most of them going 
round the end of the pond, while three 
plunger into the water to swim across. 
These, however, got entangled in the 
sunken tree-tops, and were the last to 
reach the victim, who was dead before 
help arrived. 

**T waited until I had seen one of the 
men dispatch the monster, by severing 
the head, whose jaws still kept their hold 
on the shoulder where the creature had 
first fastened to his victim; then I ealled 
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to one of the men to come and take me 
over in the boat. 

‘*When the creature was dead it at 
once relaxed so that its victim could eas- 
ily be drawn from the encircling coils. 
I will not describe the boy’s appearance, 
I wish I could forget it. With the ex- 
ception of the head, I doubt if there was 
a bone remaining unbroken, and no one 
part of the body was larger in diame- 
ter than another. O’Dowd had been a 
short man, but this thing would have 
measured fully six feet in length. 

“*T have read that the constrictor kills 
its victim by covering its mouth and 
nose With its coils, so suffocating them. 
In this case the face was not covered at 
any time, but the terrible compression 
must have forced the breath from his 
lungs, and prevented their being refilled ; 
perhaps as speedy and merciful a way 
as death could come.’’ 


A trout weighing 12% Ibs. from the Flathead river.-Mont. Compliments C. B. Davis. 
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“Wolff IL,” winner of the Lake Washington speed boat races. 


WITH THE WEST COAST BOAT MEN 


EL COMANCHO 


July was the boat month on the Pacific 
Coast this year for sure, with a big racing 
storm-center at Seattle, where motor boats 
and “wind-jambers” made new records and 
beat each other to a nice brown finish in 
some of the quickest races ever pulled off 
in the country. 

First of all, the Elliott Bay Yacht Club 
and the Seattle Yacht Club got together 
and formed a single club under the name 
of the Seattle Yacht Club, after separate 
organized existence of fifteen years. This 
action means that hereafter the new Seattle 
Yacht Club will do things in the yachting 
world and there is no doubt that the name 
will be known world-wide in yachting cir- 
cles before many moons, for they intend to 
gather in all the racing cups, pennants, 
prizes and things that bob up on the hori- 
zon, daring any one to come and get them— 
and just paste this in your hat: Ted Geary, 
the new wonder of the designing world, is 
a member of this same club and has al- 
ready put out two boats that have licked 
the famous Fife of England to a standstill 
and ‘Ted has only started nicely in the game 
of. building flying ships. 

Next item of importance is the big new 
association club house, built in July at the 
West- Seattle anchorage, a roomy, well 
built and well equipped home for the toy- 
ship fleet of Puget Sound, where the own- 


ers can take good care of all visiting yachts- 
men who may come to see them—and the 
club has the money to do the honors in the 
good, wide-open Western way that makes 
the conservative East sit up and blink—so 
leave it to them! - Our illustration shows 
the club house about half complete but it 
gives a fine idea of the location and the 
comparative sizes of the club fleet, about 
half of the boats being at anchor. ‘The 
black arrow indicates the club house. A 
street cai line passes the door and the ferry 
from the city across the bay lands within 
a block, so the transportation facilities are 
first class and bring the clubhouse within 
thirteen minutes of the down-town center. 

At the present moment this club house 
is the official center of all club interests on 
the Pacific Coast and is likely to remain 
so as long as ships sail the seas, so there 
is bound to be a lot of nautical history made 
here as the seasons go by. 

The seven battleships shown in the pic- 
ture are part of the American-Japanese 
fleet that came to Seattle to help open the 
A. Y. P. Exposition, so this photo is a bit 
of history of itself. 

Next item of interest was the Lake Wash- 
ington motor boat races under the auspices 
of the Seattle Motor Boat Association, which 
is the fresh-water club that has the big lake 
for its cruising ground. Lake Washington Is 
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(Arrow points to club house.) 
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about thirty miles long by five miles wide 
and is only three miles from the Sound, 


so that Seattle has any old kind of cruising 
ground wanted almost within the city limits. 
On July 3rd the speed boats went over a 
triangular thirty-mile course on this lake, 
and the “Wolff II.” hung up a new record 
by doing the run in 56 minutes 25 1-5 sec- 
onds, which is certainly “going some!” The 
next race, held on July 6th, she bucked into 
a big head sea and nasty weather, but it 
only took her 1 hour, 1 minute and 7 4-5 
seconds to do the same distance and win 
the cup offered for the best two out of three 
races. 

The “Wolff Il.” is a forty-footer, 6-cyl- 
inder craft, owned by Captain E. W. Spen- 
cer and Captain J. W. Wolff, both of Port- 
land, Ore., and she is now the undisputed 
champion of the Pacific Coast, and carries 
the cup to prove it. 

The “Pacer” of Seattle, and “White 
Phantom” of Portland made the “Wolff II.” 
go to win—the “Pacer” being 4 minutes 37 
2-5 seconds behind the new flyer, and that 
isn’t much in thirty miles. 

The “Seattle Spirit” and the “Lawana” 
are a couple of thirty-two footers that will 
get into the limelight out on the lake pret- 
ty soon, for they are both mighty fast—in 
fact doing -about thirty miles—and some 
fellow is going to try to beat one or both of 
them before long, sure. 

On July 6th the International Dunsmuir 
Trophy races were sailed over the twelve- 
mile triangular course, and the “Spirit L,” 
Ted Geary’s original flyer in the twenty- 
nine foot class, that lifted the cup from the 
Canadians two years ago, won the Key City 
Trophy from the “Rival,” thus showing how 
good a little ship Geary designed when he 
gave us “Spirit I.” 

That the “wind-jambers” had a lot of fun 
out of this meet is clearly shown in the list 
below, giving the events and the winners in 
this meet, which is a big annual event be- 
tween Canadians and Americans on the Pa- 
cific Coast and is always full of hot rivalry 
and some mighty good seamanship on the 
part of both countries. 

The winners of the various classes were 
as follows: 


Cruisers—Won by “Gwendolyn IL,” Se- 
attle Yacht Club. 


32-Foot Class—Won by “Gwendolyn L.;" 
Bellingham Yacht Club. 
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29-Foot Class—Won by “Spirit I.,” Victo- 
ria Yacht Club. 

26-Foot Class—Won by “Dione,” Royal 
Vancouver Yacht Club. 

21-Foot Class—Won by “Aloha,” Royal 
Vancouver Yacht Club. 

21-Foot Center Board Class—Won by 
“Bat,” Seattle Yacht Club. 

The yachts, according to the time made 
round the course, in order, with skippers 
or owners, and club, are as follows: ~ 

“Spirit I.,” C. W. Mackintosh, Victoria, 
1:54:02. 

“Bat,” W. D. Wiley, Seattle, 1:54:57. 

“Winona,” Norman Blanchard, Seattle, 
1:55:51. 

“Gwendolyn II.,” Johnson Bros. and H. 
Henke, Seattle, 1:55:59. 

“Minerva,” P. N. Thompson, Vancouver, 
2:00:50. 
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from the Gulf of California to Alaska. The 
long distance race covered 225 miles of wa- 
ter that took in all kinds and conditions of 
sailing possibilities, from narrow, river-like 
channeis to boisterous open sea—and it was 
boisterous, for it smashed cabin windows, 
flooded cabins and stove things up generally 
just because the weather man turned a gale 
loose on the Straits of Fuca, so the whole 
Armada had to pound through a roaring 
head sea that meant white water for forty 
miles in the Gulf of Georgia and the Straits 
of Fuca. Not a boat quit, though, until the 
engine was put out of business—as several 
of them were—by the strain of extraordinary 
work put on them, A pair of them were 





“Soya,” winner of the 225-mile long-distance race. 


“Gwendolyn I.,” W. H. Abbott, Belling- 
ham, 2:00:52. 


“Rival,” Harry Goldfinch, Everett, 2:01: 
14, 


“Tole,” A. C. Cao, Vancouver, 2:03:22. 


“Dione,” F. W. Foster, Vancouver, 2:12: 
16. 


“Mist,” Oscar Hall, Seattle, 2:23:14. 


“Aloha,” R. H. Moore, Vancouver, 2:23: 
14. 


“Dixie,” J. V. Pelletier, Seattle, 2:25:07. 

“Penelope,” R. Sands and W. B. Allison, 
Seattle, 2:35:12. 

The really big event of July was the long 
distance power boat race under the manage- 
ment of the new Pacific International Power 
‘Boat Association, which means al] the clubs 


strandad because the skippers were not fa- 
miliar with the course, but as a whole it 
was a mighty creditable race. 

One woman, Mrs. James B. Wood of Se- 
attle, ran her own boat, the “Clansman,” 
right through the whole business as good as 
any man, and finished third--and Mrs. 
Wood put in twenty-four hours at the wheel 
to do the trick. Another woman, Mrs. 
Helen Bull of Vancouver, B. C., brought her 
boat, the “New Zealand,” over the course, 
and came in eleventh out of twenty-four en- 
tries—not bad for lady power boat captains, 
eh? ‘ 

The lifesaving tug “Snohomish” pa 
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troled the rough part of the course with a 
double lookout set and ready to help in a 
minute if needed, and her captain said it 
gave him some uneasy hours to watch the 
little power boats pound through the dark, 
stormy night, bucking a sea that smashed 
their light upper works, broke in cabin win- 
dows and put out the running lights—a man 
needs nerve to put a power boat through 
that kind of a mess—and still the lady cap- 
tains went right through with the others! 
The course covered the ground from 
English Bay to Tacoma and double tack to 
finish at Seattle—total distance 225 miles. 


The “Soya” of Seattle, Captain Edgar 
Ames, made the run in 21 hours, 31 minutes, 
5 seconds, and won a $500 silver cup. Thirty 
hours was the estimated time needed, but 
fourteen boats beat this time to the finish- 
ing buoy, and everybody has more respect 
for the little gasoline engine than he had 
before. 

There is one thing about this race that 
looks good, and that is, it has shown the 
world what an ideal course the Puget Sound 
country can furnish for real races, that try 
the boat, the navigator and the engine, un- 
der real cruising conditions such as are 
met every day, and a series o1 such races 
should’ furnish, in time, a good deal of valu- 
able information and data for engine and 
boat builders—the kind of knowledge that 
will point out defects in design or manu- 
facture, show up weak spots and in every 
way tend to better both boat and engine, 
and make the best sailors in the world of 
those who cruise with this “fleet of toy 
ships” for the pleasure they derive. 


I am willing to go on record as predict- 
ing that these races will soon be a world- 
interesting annual series, for the West 
Coast, at.1 nowhere else, offers the natural 
conditions necessary to really try the boats 
out under all conditions at one time. 


Following is a list of the winners and 
the time made in the 225-mile run: 


“Soya,” 10:54, 21-31, Edgar Ames, Seat- 
tle. 

“Sunset,” 11:43, 22-00, F. H. Heuss, Seat- 
tle. 

“Clansman,” 11:54, 24-15, 
Wood, Winslow. 

“Sea Breeze,” 12:54, 25-34, H. C. Taylor, 
Seattle. 


Mrs. Jas. B. 
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“Aleli,” 1:16, 23-02, J. H. Parker, Seat- 
tle. 

“Ethelde,” 1:21, 25-26, A. R. Baker, Seat- 
tle. 

“Sacagewea,” 1:26, 25-21, J. W. Doughty, 
Tacoma. 

“Foss No. 10,” 2:10, 24-21, C. A. Foss, 
Tacoma. 


“Philistina,” 3:01, 28-02, Miller Free- 
man. 

“Talisman,” 3:44, 29-44, Robert Haddon, 
Seattle. 


“New Zealand,” 3:53, 30-08, Mrs. Helen 
Bull, Vancouver. 

“Wanderlust,” 4:05, 27-22, G. E. Quinan, 
Tacoma. 

“Lilian G.,” 4:31, 26-57, A. G. Sullivan, 
Seattle. 

“Limit,” 5:20, 26-36, G. L. Kinnan, Van- 
couver. 

A race of 3,000 miles for motor boats is 
not beyond the possibilites of the future now 
that a real motor boat organization exists 
here, and the protected waters to the north 
and west of Puget Sound offer ample room 
to pull it off. 

More men are coming every year who 
can afford to sit in the racing game and 
Seattle will without doubt be on the racing 
map in big red letters from now on. 

And now I must write the last chapter of 
the July races of 1909, and I don’t like to 
do it, because I must say some unpleasant 
things. 

The big sailing race this year was for the 
Alexandra Trophy, a prize that was won 
from the Canadians by Ted Geary’s “Spirit 
I.” two years ago in a fair trial of speed 
and seamanship against the boat designed 
by the famous Fife of England and sailed 
by Captain Deane as the British representa- 
tive. 

Last year the same boats met in Cana- 
dian. waters and “Spirit I.” was defeated 
by a very narrow margin, so the Canadians 
held the cup until this year, when the In- 
ternational Series of three races were to 
be pulled off in the Sound. 

Ted Geary designed and built the “Spirit 
IL.,” a faster, better boat than his first cre- 
ation, and this new craft was pitted against 
the Canadian “Alexandra” with Captain 
Deane in command again. 

There was some bickering about meas- 
urements on both sides, but all this was 

settled satisfactorily and the boats went out 
on the first race of the series over a meas- 
ured course marked by buoys. 
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Geary proved the better handler and got 
a lead with the “Spirit II.” over Deane with 
the “Alexandra” and maintained it until on 
the last leg of the course, where, by a ca- 
price of the winds, the “Spirit II.” was to- 











“Spirit IL” and “Alexandria” compared— 
“Spirit II.” in foreground. 


tally becalmed and lay rocking on the swell, 
while che fortunate “Alexandra” with a cap- 
full of breeze still in her sails, crept up 
and finally passed the still becalmed “Spirit 
Il, which moved a few minutes too late, 
and the “Alexandra” crossed the line barely 
a winner, and that clearly and admittedly 
on a fluke of wind. 

However, she won the first race, and ev- 
erybody let it stand at that, hoping for bet- 
ter luck next time, and Geary taking his 
beating like a good sportsman. 

Three days later the second race of the 
series was sailed over the same course with 
wind enough to lay the racers over beauti- 
fully. 

There was nothing to this second race 
but a procession, with Geary away ahead of 
the “Alexandra.” Ted had gotten the wind 
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he’d been whistling for and he walked away 
from the Canadian so fast there never was 
any hope for him after the start and the 
race stood one and one, with the third and 
deciding race to be run. 


And then Deane and his crew laid down, 
quit; refused to race, and took their doll- 
rags and went home—at the last minute. 


Wasn’t that a flunk for you? 


And Deane says the reason he refused to 
race was because Geary’s boat had a slot 
cut in the keel, by which means he was able 
to beat the measurements. 


Very well, Mr. Deane; Ted admits that 
the slot is in the keel, admits that he put 
it there, for the express purpose of bring- 
ing the “Spirit I.” within the measurement 
rules as laid down, and every man of you 
knew the slot was there before you sailed 
the first two races! There is nothing in 
the racing rules to prohibit Geary from put- 
ting the slot there—everybody concedes 
that. Ho simply was a smarter man than 
your Fife, who never thought to do the 
same thing. If you thought Geary was 
wrong and had no right to put the slot in 
the keel, please tell us why you sailed 
against him at all? 

The time to make your “kick” is before 
you sail—not after you sail two races out of 
a series of three. 

To put it plainly, you simply got “cold 
feet” and laid down at the last minute. 
You quit and refused to play because you 
couldn’t have your own way—or was it be- 
cause you knew you looked at certain de 
feat from a better boat, a better crew and 
a better sailor? 

Any way you take it—any way you put 
it, or look at it, or excuse it, the fact re 
mains that you sailed two races out of 
three and quit at the last minute before the 
last and deciding race of the series—that 
is a cold, hard fact that no good sportsman 
will ever forgive you—either. your own 
countrymen or the yachtsmen on this side— 
and if what I hear on all sides means any- 
thing »t all, it means that you are out of 
the International yacht racing game for all 
time, for your sun has gone down. The 
world loves a winner, but no good sports- 
man can excuse a man who won’t go against 
the game for the sake of the game even if 
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“Rival,” one of the contestants for the Key City trophy. 


he knows he is defeated before he starts. 

Your yachtsman is a clean, fair-minded 
sportsman, and up to this break the Cana- 
dians have been good losers; have stood pat 
and been game to the bone, but now Deane’s 
action, whether taken alone or by advice of 
his fellow clubmen, has broken up the here- 
tofore friendly relations that have always 
existed between the clubs on both sides of 
the line and it will probably be a good long 
time before a race is arranged in which 
Deane and the club he belongs to will have 
any part on this side of the boundary. 

I don’t know how the Canadian club 
members feel about Deane’s action, but I’d 
rather teke the charitable view and believe 
that they as good sportsmen and good Tel- 
lows are not backing Deane in his unsports- 
manlike action of quitting after he was two- 
thirds through with the job. 

We don’t mind a kick, or a dispute even, 
but for the sake of clean sport, gentlemen, 
let your protest come BEFORE the race is 
started and not when it is two-thirds fin- 
ished. If Deane alone is responsible for 
this pouty boy trick and the members of 
his club make it plain that the responsibility 
is Deane’s and does not rest with the club 
he represents, then well and good; we can 
completely forget Deane. 


If, on the other hand, the club stands 
pat and backs Deane’s baby stand—then 
we dont need your boats to race with; for 
we can build as good boats as the world 
holds and we can race them among our- 
selves. 

I don’t like to write these things, be 
cause I like to see clean sport and not fric- 
tion, but I can’t write from any other view- 
point in the light of Deane’s action and the 
information at hand, and I am voicing the 
sentiment I’ve heard on all sides ever since 
Deane’s fluke. 

If there are reasons in the background 
that I know nothing of, to justify Deane’s 
action, then I advise that they be made pub- 
lic quickly, because that would vindicate 
Deane and prove Ted Geary guilty of un- 
sportsmanlike conduct, and no man, to my 
knowledge, has ever had other than the 
highest praise for Ted Geary, the plucky, 
brainy, hoy designer, who has beaten the 
best English designers among you and pro- 
duced two boats that have made ns all take 
our hats off and cheer for Ted. I don’t be- 
lieve any man can prove Geary guilty of any 
but perfectly fair, square designing, sailing 
and handling; and if that is correct then 
there is only one excuse for Deane and that 
is: He got cold feet. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of 


the game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communi- 


cated to the game department of the state in which_the infringement is alleged to have 
been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over 


the carrying out of the game department's me department channels. 


It is not our inten- 


tion to divert: such information from the gaine deportment channels, but rather vo solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 








A Bear and Lion Hunt in Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been re- 
quested to write you an account of my last 
hunt, and, although my hand trembles some, 
I am going to do so. Boys, do you remem- 
ber how you felt when you got pretty close 
up to the first big wild animal you ever saw 
in the woods? Or the queer sensation that 
crept over you when you went to your best 
girl’s father and asked him what he thought 
about you and his daughter getting married? 
Just increase the nerve tension as much be- 
yond those points as your imagination can 
conceive, and you'll begin to have some idea 
of the.timidity experienced by one who at- 
tempts for the first time, as I am now do- 
ing, to write an article for publication in one 
of the big magazines. But to my story: 

Born with the instinct of a hunter and 
growing up in company with a brother hav- 
ing the same inherent disease, it has re- 
quired but little encouragement of late years 
to induce me to shoulder a gun and take to 
the woods. So when I received a letter from 
my brother, who lives in Canon City, Colo., 
requesting me to join him in a bear and lion 


hunt last fall I immediately “dropped the 
hammer” away back in Minnesota and start- 
ed for the Rockies, arriving at Canon City 
on the 20th of October. A few days were 
spent in preparation for our trip, during 
which time we received several pictorial pos- 
tal cards from our friends—each card por- 
traying some thrilling bear chase—the hunt- 
er invariably in the lead. 

Everything in readiness, we took the 
train and crossed the range to the little city 
of Rifle, on the Western Slope, with the in- 
tention of hunting a territory close to that 
traversed by President Roosevelt on his two 
successful expeditions in Colorado. 

We spent just a week “digging bait” as 
nearly as I can describe it. Everybody 
knew just where there was a nice, fat, juicy 
bear—some north, some south, and others in 
various directions. Of course we proceeded 
forthwith to the northward and to the south- 
ward to the exact spots where the aforesaid 
fat, juicy bears were to be found in waiting 
—only to learn from the oldest inhabitants 
of such neighborhoods that the last bear 
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known to have crossed the hills in those 
regions had fallen victims to the flint-lock 
and the bow and arrow of their youth. At 
the end of a week spent in “chasing the 
rainbow” we were fortunate enough to meet 
John Teague, who lives in the country near 
Rifle and who is a young man thoroughly 
acquainted with the hunting grounds of the 
Western: Slope of Colorado. We made ar- 
rangements to have Mr. Teague join us with 
his dogs and pack outfit, with the guaran- 
tee (voluntary on his part) that we should 
pay him nothing uniess we got a bear or 
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next two days were spent traveling west 
along the top of the big divide between the 
White and Grand rivers with but little to 
break the monotony. 

A brace of unreliable dogs broke on a 
coyote track and did not show up in camp 
until late at night. A young bird dog that 
followed the outfit for experience got what 
he was looking for in more ways than one, 
but all in all, there was not much of inter- 
est until the third night out. We dropped 
down from the ridge to water and made 
camp for the night. Early in the day we 


lost our axe from one of the packs but by 


Six bob-cats, two lions and a bear taken on one trip. 


Accordingly, we set about making hasty 
preparations for a two or three weeks’ trip 
up in the rough country. It was on the 14th 
day of November when, with our outfit, con- 
sisting of eleven horses, eight dogs, John 
Teague and his assistant, Sam Bunn, that 
my brother and I started out from Rifle 
on the trail leading directly up onto the 
Book Cliffs. The weather was fine in the 
valley and we made good time, reaching the 
top of the cliffs, a climb of more than three 
thousand feet, by 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Later in the day a light snow began to fall 
but we found a convenient cow camp toward 
evening, where we stayed over night. The 


dint of good fortune we found (7?) another 
as we passed a cow camp—(let me assure the 
reader that we later returned this axe)— 
so that we were able to cut the necessary 
tent poles and wood for the night. A heavy 
snow was falling and those familiar with 
camp life will appreciate the discomfort of 
removing packs, pitching tent, making beds, 
cooking, etc., etc., on top of a 9,000-foot 
mountain under such conditions. 

Morning came and our guide went out to 
wrangle horses. He returned in a short 
time with the report that one horse, “Old 
Buckskin,” was missing—had struck a famil- 
iar trail leading to an old range of “colt- 
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hood” days and had gone to visit his par- 
ents. The guide also reported a fresh bob- 
cat track up the draw. We took the dogs 
out and caught two bobcats while the guide 
was gone for “Buck.” We moved on to Glen 
Beulah Park cabin for the night—the best- 
equipped cabin I have ever seen in the 
mountains. Next morning we started on 
west along the top of the divide. ‘fhe day 
was stormy and a dense fog made travel al- 
most impossible, but we succeeded in reach- 
ing “Bar D” cabin at the head of East Doug- 
lass Creek—the real game country—before 
night. We caught a bobcat along the trail 
that day.- 

The next day was still very stormy and 
cold, so we stayed in the cabin most of the 
time. Here one of our dogs died of pneu- 
monia, having been sick since we started. 
The second morning at “Bar D’ camp we 
started out for big game. We had not been 
out more than half an hour when we struck 
a fresh lion track. Away went the dogs at 
breakneck speed, down through the canon, 
up the other side, around under the rim- 
rock and out of hearing. We all led our 


horses down into the canon and rode around 
the point of the ridge until we could hear 
the dogs, away up at the head of another 


big gulch, barking “treed!” We rode up 
as far as our horses could go and then 
climbed on up to the dogs—only to find that 
the lion was not there. The lead dog was 
missing from the pack, and in a few min- 
utes we heard him crossing over another 
ridge to the right. We started to follow 
him and when we reached the top of the 
ridge we heard him barking “treed!” Down 
the steep mountain side, half sliding in the 
snow, clinging to brush to prevent falling 
(which would have meant almost certain 
death on the ragged rocks hundreds of feet 
beneath us) we all hurried. We were amply 
rewarded for our perilous climb, for there, 
on a limb of a big spruce, sat a beautiful 
specimen of the lion tribe, which measured 
a little over nine feet in length. A shot from 
the .32 Special killed him instantly. 
Satisfied with that day’s hunt, we got 
back to our horses and returned to camp. 
Next day we moved still further west to the 
head of West Douglass Creek, fully 100 miles 
west of Rifle. Here we found lion tracks 
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so thick that it was difficult for the dogs 
to single one out. However, we killed an- 
other nice lion before night and had a lot 
of fun clubbing him out of different trees 
and chasing him with the dogs. There be- 
ing no cabin near, we scraped the snow away 
and made our beds under the great blue 
canopy. That’s fun. Away below zero and 
sleeping on the ground, looking at the stars. 
But it was a hunt, and the sportsman knows 
no hardship when game is plentiful. The 
next and last day of our hunt was full of 
excitement from morning to night. The first 
game sighted was a big gray wolf on a mesa 
about half a mile away. We rode toward 
him at full speed but did not get a shot at 
him. The dogs in the meantime had start- 
ed on a lion track. For three hours they 
chased back and forth in and out of the 
gulches, through the timber and everywhere 
with tracks crossing and recrossing in 
such confusion that there was nothing but 
noise, and no game. About 2 o’clock a part 
of them “treed” away down in the canon. 
We went to them, and got a bobcat. 

My brother and Sam Bunn took the bob- 
cat hide and went back up to the horses, 
while John and I followed after the other 
dogs, leading up another long, high point. 
Just as we reached the top of this ridge we 
came upon a fresh bear track. The dogs 
had routed him out of his den by their noise. 
To say we were delighted expresses our 
feelings but mildly. The 24th of November, 
a deep snow, away below zero, and a bear 
on the go! The dogs seemed as much 
pleased as we, and it required only a short 
run for them to overtake Bruin and tree 
him. Another hard climb down and up and 
there, on a big spruce, was a 400-pound 
bear. With my .32 Special I shot him 
squarely between the eyes and he rolled out 
of the tree, paralyzed. We tumbled him 
down the mountain, dressed him and carried 
the hide to camp. Next morning we went 
back and got the meat, packed up and start- 
ed for home, with six bobcat hides, two 
lion hides, a bear hide and meat. The beau- 
tiful rugs made from these skins will ever 
serve as pleasant reminders of what we re- 
gard as a most successful hunting expedi- 
tion in the hills of Colorado. 

Colorado. J. D. VEACH. 







































































































































































The words “an authority” are very much- 
abused words. It is difficult for the lay 
public to distinguish between “an authority” 
on any given subject and the mayor of Tim- 
buctoo, South Africa. We are all exceed- 
ingly gullible when it comes to drinking 
down the invigorating draughts that are so 
delectably dished up for our amusement. 
In selecting copy for our own magazine we 
have not allowed ourselves to chase too 
hard after the work of the professional jour- 
nalist, whose chief aim is to give us inter- 
esting matter, often relying on the story of 
a second party (whose judgment at best 
may be poor) for its authenticity. 

We reproduce below the words of a man 
(J.L. Johnson) whose matter has been syn- 
dicated to many daily Sunday papers, and 
therefore read by hundreds of thousands of 
people. Probably some have been foolish 
enough to believe all he says, but it sounds 
ludicrous, to a sportsman, especially, consid- 
ering the fact that he sets himself up as 
somewhat of an authority, or he wouldn’t 
have the temerity to criticize such a practi- 
cal sportsman as Colonel Roosevelt. We clip 
the following from one of his articles: 


“Wild animals and their habits afford a 
most interesting study for mankind and, 
while many entertaining truths have. been 
written and published about them, number- 
less so-called true stories have found their 
way into magazines and newspapers that 
were mere creations of the imagination... . 
Even our strenuous President, who has de- 
livered some literary knockouts to so-called 
nature fakirs and written two books on ani- 
mal life, is the author of statements based 
on his own personal observation and pub- 
lished in his latest book, so widely at vari- 
ance with the truth that he is easily entitled 
to a prominent place well up toward the 


The season is here when every sports- 
man who intends going into the game fields 
this year is either “on the job” already, is 
getting ready to pack his duffle, or is har- 
boring anxious thoughts of when he will be 
able to cut away from the business shackles 
that bind. Now, therefore, is a good time 
for him to form good resolutions; for soon 
he will be imbedded in the vitalizing air and 
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Some “Authorities” That Are Not Authorities 


Accidents in the Field 








head of the Ananias class, to which he con- 
signed Seton Thompson and Dr. Boyd. ... 
Take, for instance, his narratives about the 
mole and the snake, and Abernathy’s dogs 
pursuing a bobcat thirty feet up a tree. The 
mole and the snake story has Dr. Boyd’s 
wolf and deer story beaten to a frazzle and 
the dog and bobcat story runs a close sec- 
ond to Seton Thompson’s Peace River mos- 
quito story which he related recently be- 
fore an assemblage of ornithologists. . 

Is it proper to inform such an eminent au- 
thority on animal life that the mole is not 
a carnivori, but belongs to the herbivorous 
tribe, and would it be pertinent to inquire 
where Abernathy procured his marvelous va- 
riety of tree-climbing canines?” 

If Mr. Johnson had ever run bobcats with 
dogs (the packs nowadays employed usually 
include a few fox and blood hounds, some 
Airedale terriers, often fox terriers and 
crosses), he would see that it would be pos- 
sible for dogs to follow a “cat” even far- 
ther than thirty feet into a tree; and if he 
continued the sport long enough he might be 
fortunate enough to see such an incident him- 
self. On one occasion, while hunting lions and 
cats with Homer Goff, near Meeker, Colo., 
we treed a cat in a cedar, the animal climb- 
ing out on a limb until he was at least 
twenty-five feet from the ground, following 
the contour of the limb and the tree-trunk, 
and fully thirty feet from the ground under 
him, as the hill sloped very precipitously. 
One of the hounds climbed up the trunk and 
out on the limb until he was able to virtual- 
ly bark in the cat’s face. He became too 
venturesome, however, and slipped, falling 
on his back and injuring his spine to such 
an extent that he died. We have often seen 
Airedale terriers climb up a tree twenty to 
thirty feet for a bear, lion or lynx. 







enervating surroundings where he may be 
lost to all but the lusty sense of kill and 
maim. Therefore, brother of the gun, make 
up your mind to one thing before you step 
from the train or the stage that lands you 
on the field, and that is this: Be careful 
how and what you shoot. Remember that 
wiser men than you have killed their broth- 
er by mistaking him for a deer or some- 
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thing else “a-moving”—and don’t repeat the 
performance. Rather come home without 
your game than run even the smallest 
chance of committing such an act. 

Anent this subject State Game Warden 
Nowlin of Wyoming says some pertinent 
things. Here they are: 

“A year or two ago the newspapers com- 
piled a list of seventy-one fatalities in the 
hunting fields of the United States for one 
year. Such appalling statistics suggest some 
drastic remedy. Nearly all this killing was 
done by careless or nervous hunters. Many 
states have already enacted carefully drawn 
statutes which provide severe penalties for 
the inexcusable carelessness of hunters. I 
am of the opinion that we should ‘take time 
by the forelock’ and serve notice upon too 
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eager sportsmen that they will have to face 
a felony charge if they maim or kill a hu- 
man being while in pursuit of wild game. 
A man killed accidentally is just as dead as 
if he were purposely shot, and the loss and 
grief to family and friends is not mitigated 
by the plea of ‘accidental shooting.’ Hunt- 
ing is a highly commendable form of recre- 
ation, and, under sensible restrictions, ought 
to be encouraged; but notice must be taken 
of reckless shooting, and means employed to 
minimize the consequent danger to human 
life. If a notice were printed upon each 
hunter’s license that the accidental wound- 
ing or killing of any person by the holder 
thereof while hunting would be punished as 
manslaughter, it woud serve well towards 
preventing hunting accidents.” 


Game Conditions in Wyoming 


A letter from one of our subscribers in 
Cody, Wyo., reads: Parties wishing to trap 
bear and other wild animals in Wyoming 
should take notice that the killing of game 
animals for bait is unlawful and will not be 
countenanced nor permitted. A few unscru- 
pulous hunters have made a practice of bait- 
ing traps with the carcasses of game ani- 
mals, even going so far as to boast of their 
ability to keep clear of the law and ask 
what the game warden was going to do 
about it. But recently a couple of that class 
got up against a fine and the revocation of 
their licenses, which indicates that the way 
of the transgressor eventually leads to just 
what he deserves. 

The new crop of game appears to be in 


fairly good condition and of usual quantity, 
the results of an extremely severe winter 
not being visible in this section, as the game 
winters on the rougn south slopes where 
stock do not graze to any considerable ex- 
tent, and whose exposed position prevents 
the feed from being covered by snow. 

The number of bears, cats, lynx and oth- 
er predatory varmints will afford excellent 
sport for the decent, legitimate hunter after 
the season on game closes, and his presence 
will be appreciated by any of the settlers 
among the foothills next winter. An un- 
usual number of bears were killed last 
spring, and the usual number of “the big- 
gest ever” got away to induce the fellows to 
go out after them again next season. 


Unique Habits of the “Road-Runner” 


Some months ago we received a letter 
from one of our Oregon subscribers asking 
information about the habits of a certain 
Pacific Coast bird called the “road runner.” 
Never having hunted this bird, we referred 
the letter to our Mr. J. A. Ricker, manager 
of the Los Angeles branch, and who has had 
much experience in hunting the game of 
Washington, Oregon and California, who re- 
plied: 

There is a bird called the “road runner” 
that is found in Texas (southern part), also 


southern New Mexico, Arizona and southern 
California. It is also found in Old Mexico. 
I have seen them and killed them. They 
are protected in most states. They are 
built more like a bluejay than any other 
bird I can think of, and about one-half size 
larger. They have a strong bill about two 
inches long, a slight crest (or topknot of 
feathers) on the head; have medium long 
legs, are slender in build, with a tail about 
six inches long. In color they are a mottled 
brown, white and black—almost black. They 
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have a much lighter marking on breast and 
have a very alert look. They can run very 
fast; in fact, that is their way of making 
a “hike.” They are considered death on rat- 
tlesnakes, this being the reason that they 
are protected. They are said to first find a 
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rattler asleep; then build a corral of thorns 
around him so that he cannot escape. Then 
they attack him by sudden dashes and strike 
him with their strong beaks until killed. I 
have never heard, however, that they eat 
them. 


National and Provincial Parks and Game Preserves 


The New York Zoological Society, 
through its “Bulletin,” prepared periodical- 
ly by W. T. Hornaday, does much to foster 
and preserve the wild life of our mountains 
and valleys. A late issue contained a list 
of the parks and game preserves of this 
country and Canada, which we reproduce 
herewith: 

In the United States. 
Area, Acres. 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. . .2,142,720 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- 

tonal and Military, Tenn. ...... 6,195 
EE EEE GG by cdc bis wns oveee 160,000 
I GE kas oe phwd ae 6 e-ae'eb we 967,680 
DE SEU. woo nwccesdivcuer 207,360 
Re es wc denunas saebnee 159,360 
Game Canon Game Preserve 2,019,000 


Mt. Olympus National Monument.. 

Superior Game and Forest Preserve 

Wichita Forest and Game Preserve 

Wichita National Bison Range .... 

Montana National Bison Range, 
fenced range for captive game 
herds . 

In the Canadian Rockies. 

Rocky Mountains Park, Alberta . .2,764,800 

Yoho Park, Alberta 

Glacier Park, Alberta 

Buffalo Park, Alberta, for captive 
bison .. 

Elk Island Park, Alberta, for cap- 
tive bison .. 

Jasper Park, Alberta . 

East Kootenay Preserve, British 
Columbia (Goat Mountain Park) 

Yalakom Mountains, Lillooet Dis- 
trict, British Columbia 


600,000 
909,743 
57,120 
9,760 
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Three Bears in One Day 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On March 15, 1902, 
I landed in Montrose, Colo., a rank tender- 
foot. Being in rather delicate health, I 
sought a sheep ranch thirty-five miles dis- 
tant in the mountains, for a few weeks’ rest 
and recreation, not forgetting to take my 
rifle. My only companion was a lone Mex- 
ican called Don, and my time was princi- 
pally spent in scurrying over the hills, rifle 
in hand, looking for anything in the big 
game line that was lawful to be killed. One 
day, as I was walking along on the side of 
the mountain, I heard something making a 
loud, hoarse-like noise. I had never heard 
anything like it before, but thought surely 
that it was a bear. I started in the direc- 
tion I thought the sound came from and 
went about 200 yards, and, looking down 
into the canon below, I saw four bears, 
feasting on the remains of a sheep. I got 
behind some trees that hid me from them 
and went on till I was within about 100 
steps of them. I realized that I was alone, 
with no one any nearer than four miles of 


me that I knew of, and that there before 
me was the chance of my life to kill a bear. 

There was one old she-bear and three 
smaller ones. I got down on one knee and 
watched them a little while, but I was too 
anxious to watch them very long. I did not 
stop to think what trouble I might get into 
with them, but I got ready to shoot. At my 
first shot one of the smaller ones dropped 
to the ground with a bullet through the 
back just behind the shoulder. At the 
crack of the gun the old one dropped her 
ears back on her neck and looked in the 
direction I was. I will never forget how 
vicious she looked then, but she only tar- 
ried for a moment, then turned and started 
up the canon, and the others followed her. 
They were out of sight before I got another 
shot at them. By this time the one that I 
had knocked down began to bellow, loud 
enough, I thought, for anyone to hear it 
two or three miles. And now it became 
more interesting, too, for me, for in look- 
ing in the direction the others went I saw 
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the old one coming back as fast as she went 
away. I began to think that I had some 
business to attend to, and that pretty soon. 
I threw in another load and got ready for 
the first chance she gave me. She came 
out in the open and stopped to look. I 
don’t think she knew just where I was or 
she would have come right on for me. In 
a moment I was on her with my Lyman 
peep and hit her fair in the left shoulder, 
the bullet ranging crosswise and back into 
the right saddle, hitting the thigh bone just 
hard enough to shatter it. Yet I could not 
tell by her actions that I had hit her at all. 
She turned around and ran across the canon 
and started up the mountain on the other 
side. When within about 200 yards of me 
she stopped again and stood up erect on the 
one foot and reached around and bit two 
holes through her hide near where the bul- 
let had gone in. She happened to stop 
where I could see her plainly and so I took 
another shot and hit her in the right shoul- 
der just above the heart, and she dropped 


Habits of 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April num- 
ber of your magazine I notice an inquiry by 
Harry Patterson asking what becomes of the 
carcass of a rabbit after a weasel has killed 
it. I have seen quite a good deal of the 
habits of the weasel and will herewith give 
some of them, hoping that they will be of 
some interest to at least a few of the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life: 

In the winter of 1895-6 I went out to 
the field to get a load of straw. There was 
about a foot of very loose snow on the 
ground. The field to which I went was 
quite sloping, so that I could see from one 
end to the other quite plainly. Just as | 
stopped at the straw stack (which was on 
the highest part of the field) I heard the 
shrill squeal of a cottontail rabbit as if 
in great fright. At first I could not see any- 
thing, but pretty soon I saw the rabbit, run- 
ning round and round in a circle, about ten 
rods away from me. i lost no time in get- 
ting nearer,so as to find out what was the 
matter. As I got within about thirty yards 
of the rabbit I saw that it was dragging 


down and rolled down the mountain out of 
sight. I took two more shots at the others 
and they went out of sight. 

I started out from my hiding place and 
went to where I had made my first shot 
and found the first one that I had shot, 
dead. I went on and before I got to where 
the old bear was I found another one trying 
to get out of a hole but so disabled it could 
not. A shot through the head finished it. 
Looking on and up the mountain a little way 
I saw the old one lying dead. Only one 
had escaped out of the four. I had made 
six shots in all. One that killed the first 
one, two in the old one and two into the 
last one. Only one shot had missed. 

I went into camp, got the horse and took 
it back with me and dressed the bears and 
had the skins all ready to pack when Don 
got there, which was after dark. We packed 
the three on the one horse and started for 
camp, which was about four and one-half 
miles away, arriving there at 11 p. m. after 
a (to me) very exciting day. 

Illinois. C. HOLDREN. 


the Weasel 


something white beneath its body, but could 
not make out what it was. I had been stand- 
ing on the hay wagon about a minute (may- 
be not that long) when the rabbit suddenly 
ceased squealing and dropped down dead. 
About the same time the something white 
(which turned out to be a weasel) came 
out from under the rabbit and started for 
the snow, and in a few seconds it had dis- 
appeared; but presently it popped up about 
thirty or forty yards from the rabbit, sat up 
on its hind legs, and seemed to survey the 
scene a few minutes and then disappeared 
beneath the surface of the snow again. 

I then went down and examined the rab- 
bit. It was hurt only at the throat. In run- 
ning around in a circle it had worn a path 
in the snow about two feet wide and per- 
haps sixty feet in circumference, and the 
snow was tramped clear down to the 
ground. Unless I am very badly mistaken 
the carcass of this rabbit remained where 
the weasel had left it unless it was picked 
up by crows. I do not think that the wea- 
sel carries off anything, but just simply 
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“Ain’t it awful, 
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kills for the blood or just for the sake of 
killing, and perhaps for both, as I have 
known one little weasel to kill as high as 
seven full-grown chickens for us in just a 
very few hours after dark 

Just one more small incident and I will 
give way to somebody else who can per- 
haps write something more interesting than 
this—at least they can use something 
larger than an insignificant little wea- 
sel for their subject. About five years 
ago we had more rats on the place 
than we had sparrows, and that’s say- 
ing a good deal. I used to stand in the hall- 
way of the barn with a .32-20 Colt’s rifle 
and have great sport knocking their heads 
off. One Sunday I was walking around the 
barn, rifle in hand, when I saw a weasel 
suddenly run across an open space and dis- 
appear in a rat-hole under the sill of the 
barn before I could get a shot at it. Think- 
ing that I could get a shot, I stepped back 
a few yards and waited. Presently I saw its 
head, with its greenish eyes, looking out of 
the hole, as if wondering what I was stand- 


ing there for. I at once raised the rifle and 
fired, expecting of course to find Mr. Wea- 
sel smashed to atoms with the .32-20 soft 
lead bullet. Such was not the case, how- 
ever, for the weasel had disappeared, even 
though the bullet had gone into the side of 
the hole where the little head had been. 
Did you ever shoot at what is called a “hell- 
diver,” dear reader? Well, if you have, you 
probably know how I felt. I next took a 
six-tined fork and began digging the dirt 
away from the sill and had not dug very 
far when I found two rats, both quite dead. 
The only marks to show what killed them 
were a few drops of blood behind the ears 
of each one. This was about the last trou- 
ble we had with rats; but the weasel did 
not seem to be content with rats alone, but 
also took, or rather killed, many young chick- 
ens for us. Later on in the summer, when 
the rats had all gone, I did manage to kill 
three full grown weasels. “After that we 
had no more rats, nor did we lose any more 
chicks that summer. H. J., dR. 
Nebraska. 
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Are Bears Cannibals 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Inclosed find arti- 
cle published by the Juneau Transcript, 
which is substantially the story as told by 
our friends, W. A. Hillis and D. W. King, 
Jr. Both of these gentlemen are sportsmen 
of the right kind and I have no reason to 
doubt their statements. But as I have never 
heard of bear eating bear, would like to 
know if this is not a very unusual occur- 
rence? As there are no wolves or other 
animals on Kadiak Island large enough to 
have eaten bear No. % in so short a time, 
it would look as if bear No. 1 was a canni- 
bal. I would like to hear from others on 
this subject. Personally I haven’t very 
much respect for the brown bears of Alaska 
—don’t think they are very particular who 
they chew up, but would not have accused 
them of eating their brother. 

Juneau, Alaska. W. H. CASE. 


The clipping referred to follows: 

W. A. Hillis, crack shot of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, and D. W. King, cham- 
pion of the world at 200 yards, were pas- 
senges Wednesday for the states, after a 
bear hunt of several weeks on Kadiak Isl- 
and. While the Santa Clara was in port, 
Mr. Hillis told a Transcript man a most re- 
markable bear story, and well-posted men 
here declare they do not believe it to be in 
the slightest exaggerated. 

Mr. Hillis and Mr. King were going along 
a mountain side, when they ran across enor- 
mous bear tracks, freshly made. So im- 
mense were the tracks that they were 
prompted to measure them. They were ex- 
actly 11x18 inches. The two hunters fol- 
lowed this trail for several miles, coming to 
a small clearing about half an acre in ex- 
tent, which was literally covered with blood 
and torn up as by some titanic struggle. 

From the signs, the bear that they were 
following had evidently met another bear, 
and the two had fought to the death, bear 
No. 2 being killed. 


All of the carcass had been freshly eaten 
except the head and claws, which the men 
brought to Juneau with them as souvenirs. 
Scouting around the clearing they found the 
trail of bear No. 1, which they followed for 
a couple of days, unable to catch up with 
him. As near as can be estimated, bear No. 
2 must have weighed in the neighborhood 
of 1,000 pounds. The claws were almost five 
inches long. What would be the size of a 
bear that could kill and eat bear No. 2 is a 
matter of conjecture. Both gentlemen are 


lamenting the fact that they could not get 
his bearship, as they believe he would prove 
to be the largest ever known in the world. 


This brings up an interesting scientific 
point. Dead bears in the hills are not found 
on every oush—in fact, in all our bear-hunt- 
ing experience we have never even heard of 
such a carcass, or portion of carcass, being 
found. Bears, we imagine, must seldom die 
of old age (for they are too eagerly sought 
and killed by hunters for that); and as for 
their ever killing each other in battle, we 
have: never heard of such an occurrence, 
but have no doubt but that sucno fatal en- 
counters do happen. Therefore it is a diffi- 
cult problem to solve—this question of can- 
nibalism in the bear family. We will have 
to pass it on to some one who may know, 
or await direct advice from Mr. King, to 
whom we have written for a story of his 
hunt (on which, by the way, we learn he and 
Mr. Hillis secured five specimens). Our judg- 
ment would be that a bear, after killing an- 
other in a fight, would have to be either 
very hungry (or very nearly demented) to 
devour his dead adversary. It must be re- 
membered that bears are not even carniv- 
orous except from necessity and that they 
will not eat meat if there is fruit, mast, etc., 
to be had. 


Game Notes 


The last Washington state law placed a 
bounty of $20 on cougar, $15 on timber 
wolves and $5 on cats. L. G. Kerns of Elk 
Park, Wash.,. writes that the cougars are 
so numerous in his section that he doesn’t 
believe one elk calf in twenty-five ever 
reaches maturity. 


Sam Stevens of Riverside, N. M., writes: 


“The deer are becoming very plentiful along 
the Animas River in San Juan County. They 
come down from the Book Cliffs in the night 
in large numbers and feed in the orchards 
and alfalfa fields. The summer has been ex- 
tremely dry, with no rains at all, and the 
deer have to come to the_valley for water 
and green forage. The farmers all feel proud 
of them and protect them in every way.” 




















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


P. P. J., Morgantown, Ind.—There is a 
disease among the dogs of this vicinity that 
gives lots of trouble and cost the lives of 
many a one. All remedies recommended 
and tried so far have not saved a single dog 
who once got afflicted. It seems to start 
with the dog getting cross and mean to. 
wards other dogs but not towards people. 
They will come when called, allow to be 
handled and take food and drink but pounce 
upon any dog coming near them without 
warning. Many dogs have thus been bitten. 
This vicious condition lasts from three to 
five days when they get very sick and grow 
worse till they die. In latter stage they 
are not vicious but just sullen, slobber, re- 
fuse food, waste away and die. It has been 
observed that dogs bitten will develop the 
disease in about three weeks while others, 
also bitten, seem no worse for it. My dog 
was bitten by such afflicted canines about 
a month ago but has not shown any bad 
signs so far. He was exposed to it three 
different times and may have been bitten 
that many times. Now, had I best kill him 
to save trouble and more infection? I 
should hate to lose him because I have him 
nearly through the course of yard training 
as per The Amateur Trainer and is perform- 
ing very nicely and was in great hopes of 
making for my use a better dog that was 
ever my good fortune to own. 


Answer.—A disastrous malady—dumb 
rabies—for which there is no known cure 
when once dog show stated symptoms. 
Keeping dog in best possible condition con- 
stitutionally is the best preventive aside of 
isolating and preventing coming in contact 
with any dogs for the time being. The 
malady is a paralytic form of rabies. The 
dog afflicted does not usually show any ex- 
citement, but very soon after being bitten 
manifests listlessness, becomes sullen and 


cross, the muscles of mastication become 
paralyzed so that the lower jaw drops. 
There is no maniacal stage as in rabies 
proper. Virulence of the disease appears to 
depend on the amount of poison introduced 
into the animal, and on the latter’s indi- 
vidual peculiarities of constitution—some 
dogs appear to be immune. Should the dis- 
ease have developed, medicine has been 
found totally ineffective so that if the di- 
agnosis is certain, painless death is the 
most humane treatment. 


J. E. O., M. D., Salt Lake City, Utah.— 
To what cause would you assign the sudden 
death of an apparently healthy fox terrier 
puppy of three months? Death coming in 
the morning, while playing on the lawn, 
without either the usual signs of strychnia or 
arsenic poisoning, but suddenly, without a 
struggle, as with an apoplexy. The pup 
may, and probably, had been overfed during 
the past five or six weeks, since I have had 
him. 


Answer.—Most puppies succumbing at 
that age are infested with worms—some- 
times not showing outwardly any signs of 
ailment, looking well, be playful and spry, 
but suddenly have spasms and die. In such 
cases the smaller intestines will be found 
clogged by knots and bunches of white or 
pinkish worms three to seven inches long 
knarled and twisted in bunches till intestine 
bulges. Practically all puppies have worms 
at age of three to twelve weeks (and to ma- 
turity in lesser numbers) and, if not re 
lieved death results in most instances. Prob- 
ably that was the cause of your puppy’s 
death. However, puppies have been known 
to break their neck in play and thus die 
suddenly. You cannot easily overfeed a 
puppy unless too much is given at a single 
meal. A growing puppy needs all he can 
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eat but must not be gorged, fed in but mod. 
erate quantity six to eight times a day. 
Treating for worms so soon as weaned (pre- 
ferably sooner, say, at three weeks old and 
repeated every two weeks) wil! prevent ac- 
cumulating of parasites and prevent serious 
trouble. Haberlein’s worm remedy is safe 


and reliable for young and older dogs. 


A. G., Butte, Mont.—I have a finely bred 
English setter pup, ten months old, who 
does fairly well on game but is somewhat 
headstrong and often does to suit himself 
entirely when afield. Will hold up point till 
birds takes wing and then invariably gives 
chase in spite of anything I can do. How 
would you break him of these faults? 

Answer.—Probably the pup has had lit- 
tle or no yard training and was taken afield 
to be hunted on game without first having 
had necessary preliminary schooling. Get 
a copy of The Amateur Trainer, put him 
through the course of yard training, then 
take afield and apply remedies as plainly 
indicated in said book pertaining to flush- 
ing and your troubles will be over in this 
respect, 


Y. O. G., Youngstown, Wash.—I have 
been following the pages of Dogdom in Out- 
door Life for over a year but as yet have 
not read of anything to keep fleas, etc., off 
of dogs. I have tried many soaps, powders 
and washes but have found nothing satis- 
factory yet. Is there nothing efficacious on 
the market to banish fleas. 


Answer.—Had you turned to the adver- 
tising pages you could have found, in each 
issue, an advertisement of dog remedies in- 
cluding “Flea Repeller.” Soaps and washes 
have but very little if any effect. 


M. P., Prospect, Pa.—I have a nice little 
beagle bitch which had a litter of puppies 
last year and she is very baggy yet. I fear 
she won’t be in very good shape to hunt 
this fall because of it. What can be done 
to reduce the bag and not injure her? 


Answer.—It’s rather late now to begin 
reducing the udder—should have been be- 
gun soon after weaning the litter. Cam- 
phorated lard. applied once or twice a day 
at time of weaning usually has the desired 
effect, but when going so long reducing will 
be of slow progress. Apply tincture iodine 
twice a day with a smal] camel’s hair brush 
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to entire enlarged parts till shrunken to 
normal size. 


T. R. S., Ugmulgee, Okla—For some 
weeks [I have been taking my six months’ 
old pup out to seek for quails, which are 
abundant in the vicinity and he is so he 
knows just where to find them now and en- 
joys pointing them, but has also got into 
the habit of following the birds after tak- 
ing wing and then fails to return to me, 
just going on hunting without me so [I must 
hunt him up. Twice I lost him altogether 
and after a two days’ search found him at 
a farm house three miles from where last 
seen by me. How can [I best put a stop to 
that? 

Answer.—Taking out to learn, seek and 
point quails was the proper thing to do but 
chasing should not have been permitted to 
that extent. Since enthusiasm and activity 
has now been aroused you should not take 
out again till put through the course of 
yard training, and then worked on game in 
business-like manner. You need a force 
collar toe break of flushing and chasing. Put 
the collar on him, attach long 44-inch rope 
(30 to 40 feet) and allow dog to hunt with 
trailing cord till coming to point; at this 
time be near and securely fasten end to 
staple object and await his flushing; as he 
does so and reaches the end of rope he will 
get such a snubbing as to make him see 
stars in all directions and wonder where 
the lightning came from that struck him 
in the neck. Repeat if need be—chances 
are he won’t attempt to follow a second 
time but remain standing or squat down 
when the birds take wing. As a rule once 
well done cures. 


Mrs. G. C., Sparta, Ill—My Spaniel has 
been ailing for sometime with some sort of 
trouble in the head. He carries the head 
to one side and shakes it often as if in pain. 
The ears are swollen and seem sore on in- 
side with discharge at times. Is it an ab- 
scess that broke and is coming out at the 
ears? What would you advise? 


Answer.—A plain case of canker of the 
ears which should have been treated sooner. 
If allowed to run on the brain will be af- 
fected with death resulting. In this issue 
you will find in the. advertising pages 
“Canker Cure” which gives instant relief 
and assures speedy cure. 











Chas. S. Moody, M. D., Sandpoint, Ida.— 
There is a small lake near the town of 
Clark’s Fork (Idaho) that is stocked with 
what the residents say are German brown 
trout; whether they are or not I do not 
know, but there is one thing I do know, 
and that is that they will not take any sort 
of lure that has been offered them. Sup- 
posing they are German trout, what will in- 
duce them to bite? I know that some of 
the streams of Colorado are stocked with 
these fish and that the anglers have some 
means of taking them. A few of these fisn 
in this lake have been taken with spears 
and they say that their flesh is not good; 
what do you know about it? In short, I am 
anxious to get all the information on this 
subject I can, for there are trout in that 
lake that will weigh ten pounds. 


Answer.—We referred this letter to T. J. 
Holland, state game and fish commissioner 
of Colorado, who replied as follows: “Possi- 
bly this lake is stocked with Loch Leven 
trout and the reason they do not bite is be- 
cause there is too much food in the lake 
for the number of fish, and water may be 
stagnant and fish get lazy. We have a few 
of this kind of fish in the streams in Colo- 
rado and they are considered very good 
food fish, but what they would be in a stag- 
nant lake where they would grow to large 
size I cannot say. Pretty hard to tell just 
what the trouble is, not knowing the size 
of his lake, from what fed, temperature of 
the water and the kind of food the fish 
get. If the anglers of Coloradéd have any 
way of making the fish bite I should like 





to get onto it, but sometimes the rainbow 
will not bite in a lake where they have 
plenty of food. When the water does not 
run the fish get lazy and are not active like 
they are in running streams. 


Dr. E. C. Bostwick, San Francisco.—Do 
you know anything about the .35 250-grain 
Model 1895 Winchester cartridge? That is, 
can you advise me from your personal ex- 
perience or that of some friend? Now here 
is the trouble: For a number of years I 
have hunted and have had experience with 
or fun at the kill, and seen the result of the 
.30-30, .25-35, .803 Savage and .32 Special. 
Having shot right along with a .32 Special 
in rifle and carbine, can see no difference 
in the killing power of the two—am usinga 
carbine now. That .35 caliber with its 250- 
grain bullet, looks good, but some seem to 
think the recoil is so excessive, with possible 
flip of barrel, as to be a mighty hard rifle 
to get good results with. My physical de- 
scription is as follows: 5 feet 11% inches, 
weight 140, stripped. I do not want an all- 
around rifle, but would like one that if grub 
was short I could shoot the head off a squir- 
rel, ete., and still have a gun that would 
drive a bullet clear through a deer and kill 
clean and quickly. f 


Answer.—Regarding the .35 Winchester, 
would say that we have shot spasmodically 
with it, using guns belonging to our friends 
while in the hills, but we never owned one. 
We think it is a great gun for heavy work, 
where the greatest power is to be used on 
big game. While it has good range, yet it 











has not the range of the U. S. government 
rimless nor the penetration of this arm, and 
therefore, to our idea would not be as good 
an all-around gun as the .30 rimless. The 
rimless has a bullet almost as heavy as the 
.35, being 220 grains, has about the same 
muzzle velocity, and while it has not the 
muzzle energy, yet it has far greater pene- 
tration and considerably less recoil. It has 
the flattest trajectory of any gun on the 
market, being about 1 inch at 100 yards, as 
compared to 1.03 inches of the .35 at 100 
yards; in its long range it discounts the .35 
in trajectory, as witness a drop of only 11.44 
inches at-300 yards as against a drop of 12.24 
inches for the .35 at 300 yards. Its recoil is 
16.13 foot pounds as against 19.81 foot 
pounds for the .35. They are both really 
great guns, and being both of the box maga- 
zine order will ap eal to those who are used 
to that style of gun. The penetration of 
the rimless with hard-point bullets is 68 
pine boards, whereas the penetration of the 
.35 igs only 56. If you never expect to kill a 
grizzly bear, a moose or an elk, we would 
advise you to use either a .30-30, .25-35, .303 
Savage or .32 Special, as those guns are 
plenty heavy enough for all except the game 
mentioned. While the .30 government rim- 
less is a better gun for sheep and antelope 
than any of the other lighter arms men- 
tioned on account of its range, and the fact 
that sheep and antelope are usually killed at 
long distance, yet the guns of the .30-30 class 
are plenty heavy enough to kill sheep and 
antelope even at a long distance. 
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Grant U. Néves, Rossville, [ll—A friend 
and myself want to spend the winter some 
place not farther than necessary from our 
native state, where we can have plenty of 
hunting and trapping fur-bearing animals. 
(1) Can you give us the information or put 
us in communication with party that can 
give us this information? (2) We want to 
rent a cabin not too far from a town where we 
can get supplies as we may need them. (3) 
What rent would we have to pay? (4) What 
license would we have to take out and what 
is the cost of same? 


Answer.—We hope some of our readers 
will be kind enough to inform Mr. Neves by 
letter concerning the points mentioned. As 
to license for hunting and trapping, there 
are few states requiring such. However, it 
would be well to secure a copy of the game 
laws of the state in which you expect to 
operate before entering on the work. 


Sam Stevens, Riverside, N. M.—Please 
say through Outdoor Life whether or not 
snakes—rattlers, bull-snakes, etc.—require 
water. Snakes are much more plentiful 
than usual along the Animas River and it is 
claimed by some that they come from the 
high cliffs for water, there being no rainfall 
for six months. 

Answer.—If any of our readers are fa- 
miliar with this phase of snake-habit we 
hope they will reply. We know that a dearth 
of water in the human family often produces 
snakes, and in time death; but we have 
never known snakes to die for lack of it. 


Mountain Air 


Softer than dew upon rose petals fair 





A fragrant breath comes to my longing heart 


It gently blows from bowers of bloom, so 
rare 


And stirs my soul—and quiet pulses start— 


It lightly breathes of ferns, by foaming 
streams, 


And sweetly soothes my thoughts to hap- 
piness 


Wafting a wooded perfume thro’ my dreams, 
Filling my mind with sweet forgetfulness. 


EFFIE McDOWBELL DAVIES. 
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Automatic Pistols 
By Pascal De Angelis. 


It is a bad thing to recommend a danger- 
ous or unsafe load for a firearm. A good 
many people said this in a good many more 
or less emphatic ways at the time of Dr. 
Hudson’s unfortunate test of a load which 
he says he thought was recommended by a 
rifleman for use in a revolver. But even 
if Mr. Linkletter had advocated the use of 
that remarkable .44-40 load in a revolver, 
which he did not, it would be no worse than 
to endorse and recommend an unreliable 
arm as a defensive weapon. I do not think 
it would be nearly as bad, for this reason. 
The firing of unusual loads would hardly be 
done for the first time in self defense, and 
if the first shot wrecked the arm, it would 
operate as notice to a shooter of average 
intelligence either that he had not exactly 
followed directions in preparing his anfmu- 
nition, or that particular load was not quite 
suited to his requirements. I am not con- 
vinced of the tremendous personal danger to 
the shooter of firing such a load in the usual 
manner, or that Dr. Hudson’s stone wall 
and string on the trigger saved his life, or 
even prevented serious injury. Several cases 
of wrecked revolvers have been reported 
within the last year or so, in which the up- 
per chambers of the cylinder and the top 
strap have been blown out, just as those of 
Dr. Hudson’s New Service were, and though 
these arms were fired in the ordinary way, 
so far as one can learn, nobody has been 
hurt. And some of these revolvers were 
torn worse than his was. 

As far as I know, I was the first man 
to attempt to call attention to the unreli- 
ability of the automatic pistol in print. This 
was not because other people had not dis- 
covered the same defect in it—far from it 


The majority of practical pistol shots who 
had used it at all must have noticed it. I 
know that some of them did. But none of 
them took the trouble to warn other people 
of the danger of relying on these arms, and 
of the great probability that they would jam 
or fail to repeat properly in an emergency. 

Four years ago, when I first undertook to 
do this, I was actuated by quite as altru- 
istic motives as those of the men who have 
so savagely criticized alleged excessive and 
unsafe high power smokeless loads. But at 
that time I had only my own experience 
and that of about half a dozen friends and 
acquaintances as foundation for my criti- 
cism. In fact, much of the proof of in- 
stances of the untrustworthiness of these 
arms was furnished, unintentionally, by the 
automatic’s advocates. 

I found very soon that the automatic pis- 
tol behaved with great.fairness and impar- 
tiality. It would jam and break down just 
as often and just as cheerfully when it was 
being tested by an ordnance board composed 
of its most enthusiastic advocates as it 
would with anyone else. It could be trusted 
to.condemn itself, if its performances were 
truthfully recorded, and logical deductions 
drawn from them. But that is just where 
the difficulty came in. The automatic pis- 
tol seems to inoculate its advocates with a 
most astounding disregard for the truth. it 
would be tiresome to go into details and 
repeat the tremendous number of instances 
upon which this statement is based, but be- 
sides making claims impossible to substan- 
tiate and easy to disprove for the auto- 
matic, its admirers, in order, presumably, 
to accentuate its alleged advantages, almost 
invariably libeled the revolver by deliber- 

















ately misstating and underrating its well- 
established and easily demonstrated capa- 
bilities and efficiency. 

A recent example of this sort of thing— 
not an especially flagrant one, as they go, 
but deplorable because of the prominence of 
the writer and the weight that a statement 
of his ought to carry—appears in the April 
number of another magazine. 

It is with considerable hesitancy and re- 
gret that I criticize this article, because of 
my admiration and respect for the author, 
but years ago I determined that, so far as 
I could ensure it, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth should be told of the type 
of arm that threatens to be imposed upon 
the Army as the Service pistol. 

Having put my hand to the plough, 
“though it pass o’er the graves of the dead 
and the hearths of the living,” I cannot con- 
scientiously turn backward. 

In the first place, no man appreciates 
more fully than I the advantages and con- 
veniences that the automatic pistol might 
afford, if they were not so overwhelmingly 
counterbalanced by vital defects, defects in- 
separable from the type, and which no im- 
provement can ever obviate. I want to re- 
iterate and emphasize the fact that the au- 
tomatic pistol is not open to legitimate criti- 
cism on the ground of its appearance, shape 
balance or liability to accidental discharge. 
Criticism of these arms on these grounds is 
weak, irrelevant, superficial. If these were 
the automatic pistol’s only faults, its su- 
premacy could not seriously be questioned. 
lt may be that some of these arms possess 
these faults in a greater or less degree. 
This I neither affirm nor deny. But I am 
willing to concede that the .45 Colt Auto- 
matic and the .38 Colt pocket model with 
outside hammer possess none of them, and 
also that an accurate first shot may be fired 
from either of these arms, when drawn from 
pocket or holster, as quickly as from any 
revolver except the single action Army Colt 
and the Smith & Wesson hammeriless, | 
am convinced that none of the other auto- 
matic pistols on the market are fit to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the ham- 
mer Colt models, and especially the two I 
have instanced. 

But I do assert just as positively and just 
as emphatically that, for all practical pur- 
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poses, the revolver is capable of being fired 
quite fast enough, that the automatic pistol 
is greatly inferior to the revolver in ac- 
curacy, stopping power and durability and 
that, as far as reliability is concerned, there 
is no comparison at all. I have rung the 
changes on this and produced evidence of 
it so many times that the temptation to 
wash my hands of it entirely is very great, 
but two things keep me in the game. One 
is that some man who is contemplating the 
purchase of a weapon as a sort of insurance 
of the safety of his wife and family—this 
applies with especial force to residents of 
sections where the negro outnumbers the 
white—may read this, and by it be warned 
against leaning on a broken reed; and the 
other is that it has been positively proven 
that the United States regular cavalry is 
well aware of the defects of the automatic 
pistol, has placed itself on record, by the 
only means within its power, as overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to the adoption of a weapon 
of this type as the service arm, and, be- 
cause of the regulations of the service, is 
unable to present its side of the case to 
the people, and so, by weight of popular 
opinion, prevent its being forced upon it 
against its will. 

To return to the article in question, the 
author, a firearms authority of national rep- 
utation, in it makes the statements which 
I quote, and with which I cannot agree. 
They follow, with my comments: 

“Smokeless powder has made possible 
many modifications of mechanisms in mod- 
ern arms, but it has scarcely affected the 
revolver at all, except to emphasize its in- 
herent limitations. For instance, it would 
be impossible to construct a cylinder of ser- 
viceable caliber to contain more than six 
chambers without enlarging everything to 
unsymmetrical proportions.” 

I cannot see that smokeless powder has 
necessitated or caused many modifications 
of mechanisms in modern arms. It is true 
that self-loading mechanisms have appeared 
since the introduction of smokeless powder. 
and their cartridges are loaded with it, as 
are practically all of the newer cartridges. 
Just how much more liable to jam an au- 
tomatic arm would be if black powder were 
used I do not know, but I do know that fac- 
tory loaded black powder shells work quite 
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well in the Remington autoloading shotgun 
and that the .32 Remington autoloading rifle 
will function properly for at least 15 shots 
without cleaning when loaded with 36 grains 


of black powder and a cast bullet. But the 
accepted type of modern military rifle action 
has not been modified in any important re- 
spect by the introduction of smokeless pow- 
der. It has been strengthened so as to use 
it safely, but in principle it remains exactly 
the same as that of the first really success- 
ful breech-loading military rifle made. As 
for the hunting rifle, the most popular mod- 
els on the American market are all furnished 
for black powder cartridges as well as for 
smokeless, and the only changes in shotguns 
that nitro has caused is a slight difference 
in boring and increased thickness at the 
breech end of the barrels. 

It seems to me that smokeless powder, 
instead of emphasizing the revolver’s inher- 
ent limitations, has completely freed it from 
them. The chief difficulty with the revolver 
when used with black powder was the foul- 
ing, which not only affected the accuracy 
when a large number of shots were fired 
without cleaning, but also “smoked up” the 
action of the arm and made it operate hard 
and stiffly. These defects smokeless pow- 
der has entirely obviated. The very same 
revolver that would begin to fall off in ac- 
curacy after fifteen shots and commence to 
freeze up and act stiffly after thirty with 
black powder, will shoot Dupont No. 2 or 
Bullseye all afternoon without cleaning, 
without having its accuracy or its action af- 
fected. 


Whether a cylinder containing more than. 


six chambers necessitates enlarging an arm 
to unsymmetrical proportions is a matter of 
personal opinion, as is the question of what 
is a serviceable caliber. I do not see how 
it involves the question of modification of 
mechanism because of smokeless powder, 
because a cylinder of eight chambers can be 
used in an arm adapted to black powder 
quite as well as in one adapted to smokeless. 
Apparently, the Webley-Fosbery revolver is 
considered unsymmetrical, or else the .38 is 
not a serviceable caliber. 

“The joint between cylinder and barrel 
is another unsurmountable difficulty of the 
revolving type. The escape of gas at this 
point cannot be prevented. The energy thus 
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lost is estimated at from 15% to 25% of 
the total.” 

I do not see why the escape of gas at 
the joint is a difficulty, or why anyone 
should want to surmount it. What gas es- 
capes does not add to the velocity of the 
bullet, but neither does it add to the pres- 
sure or to the recoil. It is entirely harm- 
less and negligible. As for the amount of 
energy thus lost, I mentioned figures based 
on the ordnance office pistol cartridges in a 
former article, and they showed a loss of 
between 17% and 18% of the total velocity. 
But these figures are unfair to the revolver, 
as may easily be demonstrated. The velocity 
of the U. M. C. .44-40-217 Marlin Safety 
cartridge, fired from a Marlin rifle, as given 
by the manufacturers, is 1,190 feet per sec- 
ond. The velocity of the U. M. C...44-40-217 
Colt’s Lightning cartridge, containing exact- 
ly the same amount of powder and lead and 
really being exactly the same cartridge un- 
der another name, when fired from a single 
action Colt revolver, is given, in a letter 
from U. M. C. Company, dated March 15, 
1907, as 1,000 feet per second. The total 
loss of velocity caused by firing the car- 
tridge in the revolver is 15.7%. The bar- 
re] of the revoiver is 7% inches long, and 
that of the rifle 24 inches, more than three 
times as long. How much of the difference 
in respective velocities should be attributed 
to escape of gas at the joint, and how much 
tv the difference in the length of the bar- 
rels? What would be the difference in ve- 
locity obtained between that of the revolver 
mentioned, and a single-shot pistol of the 
same length of barrel? Would it be 15%. 
or anywhere nearly as much as _ that? 
Hardly. 

“It might be argued that this waste of 
energy does not seriously affect the perform- 
ance of the arm, but the fouling from the 
escape of gas at the point indicated is too 
evident to be ignored.” 

I do not argue that the waste of energy 
does not affect the performance, ,for it is 
not necessary. The performance of the arm 
is the best evidence, and speaks for itself. 
Perhaps the fouling from the escape of gas 
is too evident to be ignored, and I here take 
judicial notice of the fouling. But what 
harm does it.do? Using Dupont No. 2 
Smokeless, one can fire a hundred shots 
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from a .45 caliber Colt Peacemaker without 
freezing the action in the least, or affecting 
the accuracy. When he cleans the gun he 
wipes off the fouling with an oily cloth, and 
that is the last of it. 

“Assuming that the two types of arm pos- 
sess equal accuracy, which has been dem- 
onstrated by actual tests——” 

This, when compared with the assertions 
of most automatic pistol enthusiasts, is mod- 
erate. But, even so, it must be challenged. 
Some automatic pistols have been used ‘n 
U. S. R. A. matches, and occasionally—very 
rarely—a shooter using one has landed sec- 
ond or third place in an event. In all the 
instances I now recall, 7.65 mm. (.30 cali- 
ber) Lugers were the arms used. But the 
revolvers always beat them. And I have 
yet to hear of any automatic pistol’s making 
whether under conditions entitling it to rec- 
ord or not, a perfect ten-shot score on the 


.50-yard Standard American target, not to 


speak of seventeen consecutive tens, as the 
44 Smith & Wesson Russian, with full 
service black powder load did twenty-two 
years ago. I should like to know what the 
“actual tests” mentioned were. How can 
a well-informed pistol shot pretend to jus- 
tify the assumption that the automatic pis- 
tol possesses accuracy anywhere nearly 
equal to that of the revolver? There is no 
evidence whatever to sustain it. 

I agree with the author of the article 
in preferring the hammer model Colt auto- 
matics to any other self-loading pistols, and 
I think he does not quite do them justice 
in some respects. The .45 caliber model 
may be carried at half-cock with a car- 
tridge in the chamber with perfect safety 
by a moderately careful man, and can be 
drawn, cocked and fired, using only one 
hand, with considerable speed, after a little 
practice. It is, I think, faster from a shoul- 
der holster than from the hip, because the 
thumb falls on the hammer better and in an 
easier, more certain way. 

There is only one pistol—the single-ac- 
tion Army Colt—which fits the human hand 
as though it had been melted and poured 
into it. One has to adapt his hand more 
or less to the lines of any other particuler 
stock and hammer, and the hand is very 
flexible. Personally I find the .45 Colt au- 
tomatic easier to draw and cock quickly than 
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any of the Police Positive revolver models, 
and almost as easy as the Model 1905 Smith 
& Wesson. Of course the persona] equation 
enters largely into this question. 

He also says that it took seventy-five 
years for the revolver to reach its present 
state of perfection, that the American 
automatic pistol is only ten years old and 
that in a comparatively short time we can 
expect very great improvements in it. Past 
experience hardly bears this out. As far as 
the effectiveness of the first six shots are 
concerned, the revolver has not improved ap- 
preciably in the past sixty years. Mr. Fred- 
erick Remington quotes an old Texas Ranger 
to the effect that in about 1845 the men in 
his company considered themselves sure of 
a Mexican Lancer at 125 yards with the six- 
shooter. Can we improve on that very much 
today? Any man who has had much experi- 
ence in shooting the old Colt and Reming- 
ton powder and ball revolvers can testify 
that for all practical purposes they were ac- 
curate enough. They hold their own sur- 
prisingly well with the most modern target 
revolvers. I have a Colt single-action Navy 
revolver sixty-five years old. It has been 
converted to take the .38 long Colt, which 
is an alteration merely in detail and not in 
any important feature of the mechanism, and 
it will shoot U. S. Service smokeless am- 
munition quite as well as the present Ser- 
vice revolver, and, for the first six shots at 
least, is fully equal to it if not superior. 
During the ten years the American auto- 
matic pistols have been manufactured, the 
mechanism of the original Colt-Browning 
model has been improved upon only in very 
unimportant minor details, and during these 
ten years science and invention have moved 
infinitely faster than in any twenty or thirty 
years preceding them. The other automatic 
pistols that have been produced during that 
time are much less desirable in every way. 
It is hard to think of a feature of the .45 
Colt automatic upon which it would be pos- 
sible to improve, for it is already pretty 
close to being the perfect self-loading pistol 
—that is, so far as a gambling device like 
the automatic pistol can be called perfect. 

It is likely that all firearms will become 
obsolete within a comparatively short time, 
and people will do their killing with “heat- 
rays,” as the Martians did in Mr. H. G. 
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Wells’ novel, or in some other equally ef- 
fective if unromantic way, but it is comfort- 
ing to reflect that even in those days the 
old six-shooter will do its work just as quick- 
ly and well as it ever did, and if one indi- 
vidual was a shade of a second quicker in 
bringing a .45 to bear than the other was 
with his heat-ray, it would not console the 
decedent much, when he landed on the other 
side of the Styx, to reflect that at least he 
had been progressive and up to date. 

“Perhaps nowhere in the history of the 
pistol was the necessity for speed, mobility 
and sustained fire more clearly demonstrat- 
ed than in the jungle fighting of our troops 
with the treacherous and fanatical Filipinos. 
Here, also, was shown the futility of at- 
tempting to stop savage warriors or nature’s 
fighting men with a pea shooter.” 

I should like to know whether the au- 
thor intends to convey the impression that 
the revolver was not found fully equal in 
speed, mobility and sustained fire, to the 
requirements of work in the Philippines? 
For years I have carefully watched the pub- 
lished reports of the fighting as well as the 
columns of the periodicals which devote 
space to a discussion of firearms, for any 
suggestion that the revolver was in the slight- 
est degree inadequate in any of these quali- 
ties, and have received letters from on officer 
who is universally recognized as the first 
rifleman of the regular army, who has been 
stationed in the Philippines for long tours 
of duty, and I have yet to hear a single criti- 
cism of the revolver’s performance in these 
respects. The present service revolver has 
been universally condemned because of lack 
of stopping power, and for that only, and 
the .44 and .45 caliber Smith & Wesson and 
Colt revolvers seem to have been absolutely 
adequate and satisfactory. 

“The Colt Military Model .45 caliber is 
the largest and most powerful automatic 
pistol yet made by any country of which I 
have any knowledge. It carries a bullet 
weighing 230 grains and has nearly or fully 
the shock of the .45 caliber single action 
Colt Army revolver. The latter, with 40 
grains of black powder and 250 grains of 
lead and a velocity of less than 900 foot- 
seconds, proved ample in every test of field 
or frontier service.” 

This is another case of the tendency ot 
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the automatic pistol enthusiast to overrate 
that arm and at the same time to underrate 
the revolver. This involves some discussion 
of stopping power. There is no reliable 
measure of this quality. Tests of compara- 
tive penetration in %-inch pine boards are 
worthless because in so many cases they 
are misleading. The theoreticai energy of 
a bullet, expressed in foot-pounds, is gen- 
erally taken as a basis of comparison. It 
may easily be calculated by multiplying the 
weight of the bullet in pounds (there are 
7,000 grains in a pound) by the square of 
the velocity, and then dividing the result 
by twice the acceleration of gravity, or 
64.32. The quotient is the energy in foot- 
pounds. This standard of comparison must 
be applied with great caution, and never 
without also taking into consideration the 
caliber, weight, shape and material of the 
bullet, all of which affect actual stopping 
power very greatly. For example, Lieuten- 
ant Whelen, and more absolutely reliable au- 
thority does not exist, found his .40-72 to 
possess much greater actual stopping power, 
when used on game, than his .30-40. Both 
of these arms had 30-inch barrels and were 
specially loaded, and the .30-40 was correct- 
ly bored, so they were both somewhat more 
powerful than the arms of corresponding 
caliber shown in the Winchester table, but 
the proportion there shown holds good, as 
the increase in energy over the figures 
given would be about the same in each. 

.40-72, bullet 330 gr.; diameter, .406; ma- 
terial, 1 pt. tin to 20 pts. lead; velocity, 
1,359 foot-seconds; energy, 1,386 foot-pounds. 

.30-40, bullet, 220 gr.; diameter, .308; ma- 
terial, metal patch, soft point; velocity, 
1,960 foot-seconds; energy, 1,880 foot-pounds. 

The points of the bullets were round and 
of much the same shape. 

Larger caliber, greater weight, flatter 
point and softer material increase the actual 
killing power of a bullet to a very great ex- 
tent. Weight is a factor in calculating en- 
ergy, but its effect on actual killing power 
is greater than its effect on the formula 
indicates. 

To return to the text: The 230-grain 
bullet is only adapted to the Colt pistols 
supplied to the ordnance board, and those 
at present in the hands of certain troops of 
cavalry undergoing a field test. The Colt 


























Military Model .45 caliber automatic pistol 
now on the market uses only the cartridge 
with 200-grain bullet, and though the U. M. 
C. Company have supplied cartridges load- 
ed with the 230-grain bullet to the War De- 
partment, they have never supplied them to 
the trade. The ordnance office pistol car- 
tridge has a 230-grain round pointed, full 
metal patched bullet, develops an average 
velocity of 800 foot-seconds approximately— 
it generally is less—and an energy of 327 
foot-pounds, or less. This is much the most 
powerful automatic pistol cartridge made. 
The .45 Colt automatic, 200-grain bullet, 
gives an average muzzle velocity of 816 foot 
seconds and energy of 296 foot-pounds. The 
.45 caliber single action Colt Army revolver 
with 40 grains of black powder and 250 
grains of lead, does not “develop a velocity 
of less than 900 foot-seconds.” Its average 
velocity is 922 foot-seconds and energy 472 
foot-pounds, being far more powerful, even 
theoretically, than any automatic pistol car- 
tridge, while practically there is no com- 
parison at all. The .45 Colt Smokeless re- 
volver cartridge, using the 250-grain flat 
pointed lead bullet, has far more shocking 
power than any automatic pistol cartridge, 
and is also more powerful on paper, having 
an average velocity of 776 foot-seconds and 
an energy of 334 foot-pounds. Besides the 
various .45 Colt and .44-40 loads there are 
a number of other revolver cartridges that 
give greater actual stopping power than 
either of the .45 automatics. 

It might, perhaps, seem to those who 
have not given the matter much attention, 
that those staff officers of the regular army 
assigned to duty in the office of the chief 
of ordnance, who have made a life study 
of the science of gunnery and ballistics, 
ought to understand the pistol] thoroughly, 
and consequently their advocacy of the auto- 
matic ought to carry great weight. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is nat- 
ural that these men should lose sight of, or 
disregard, the difference in requirements and 
use between a short range, defensive weap- 
on and a long range, offensive one, because 
they devote their time and attention to the 
study of long range ordnance; because, like 
most pure theorists, they are impatient of 
distinctions that they do not understand, 
and because they are quite without practi- 
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cal experiencé with the military pistol. They 
apply the same standards to the pistol that 
they employ for the machine gun. All their 
ideas, every bit of training and education 
that they have received, and the constant 
consideration of the problems involved in 
their daily work combine to unfit them to 
understand the pistol. There is no class of 
men worse qualified to select an efficient 
military pistol than those in the office of 
the chief of ordnance. The average man 
without knowledge of fire arms can learn 
something of the subject without difficulty, 
but these men would have to unlearn and to- 
tally forget everything they already know 
before they could commence. 

There are a very few line officers of the 
regular army who prefer the automatic to 
the revolver. They form the exceptions that 
prove the rule, expressed by the cavalry 
pistol] vote, that the line is totally opposed 
to the adoption of the automatic. A notor- 
ious individual example of this sort of thing 
will be mentioned later.’ A more or less 
parallel case may be remembered at the 
time of the adoption of the present service 
arm, when a number of prominent cavalry 
officers earnestly advocated the adoption of 
the .38 Smith & Wesson hammerless, un- 
doubtedly an excellent little revolver, but 
possessing even less stopping power than 
the .38 Long Colt, and entirely unsuited to 
military use. 

An unreliable arm is far more likely to 
balk and behave badly in an emergency than 
when being tested or used at target. The 
records of crime furnish a most significant 
line on the reliability of the automatic. 
Four years ago I called attention to the 
cases of the Chicago “car barn” thugs, ev- 
ery oneof whom was captured because his 
European automatic jammed and went back 
on him. Since then, examples have piled 
up. A little more than two years ago, yegg 
men robbed a bank in Sodus, a place not far 
from Rochester, in this state, and, after an 
interchange of shots, killed the night watch- 
man. Afterwards, a .38 Colt automatic was 
found in his hand, jammed, with the action 
slide back, and three or four unfired car- 
tridges in the magazine. I happened to be 
in the court room in Rochester during the 


trial of one of the murderers when this evi- 


dence was brought out. I have been told by 
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a@ man who was in the theater at the time 
and saw it that Harry Thaw’s automatic 
jammed after the second shot and that it 
was in his hurried efforts to get it working 
again that he accidentally released the mag- 
azine—as the newspapers, with their cus- 
tomary accuracy, had it, “broke his gun, 
and threw’ the cartridges out on the floor.” 
In the murder of Senator Carmack the au- 
tomatic was only shot three times, and so 
far as one can learn, did not jam. The slow- 
ness of the automatic in firing the first 
shot was exhibited, for an old man, un- 
accustomed to the use of fire arms, was 
able to draw a six-shooter and fire two shots 
before the young Cooper could start his au- 
tomatic. 

The case freshest in the public mind, and 
also the one that sheds most light on the 
stopping power and reliability of the auto- 
matic pistol is the shooting of an undesirable 
citizen named Annis by Captain Peter Hains, 
of the regular army. From it a very accur- 
ate idea of the way the automatic would be- 
have if it were adopted as the service arm 
may be obtained. The arm used was the .45 
caliber Colt Military Model. The man using 
it was a professional soldier, a veteran of 
the Spanish war, and an automatic advocate 
of the most extreme type. What occurred 
was this: Seven shots were fired, at a dis- 
tance of less than twenty feet, at a very de- 
generate specimen of the Caucasian anthro- 
poid, who not only was not excited and fight- 
ing mad, but had just finished a sailing race, 
and was in a bathing suit. He was shot in 
five difefrent places, and after the shooting 
he was able to walk the length of the boat, 
jump into the water, and swim around the 
boat to the dock, where he was helped out. 
He did not die until after he had reached the 
hospital, more than an hour later. 

Just compare this with a couple of other 
records made by commissioned officers of the 
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regular army with the pistol: 


Captain Wal. 
lace killed five Sioux hostiles in war-paint 
with five shots from a .45 Colt Peacemaker. 


Lieutenant Cooper, of the Infantry, was 
rushed by three Moro fanatics armed with 
bolos, from an ambush behind a rock fifteen 
paces away. With a .44 Smith & Wesson 
Russian single action he killed them all, the 
third falling with his head between the Lieu- 
tenant’s feet. Here as a question I should 
like to ask about the .45 Colt automatic: 
If it takes an officer of the United States 
Army seven shots and one hour to kill an 
“affinity” with one, how many magazine 
loads and how many days would he need to 
kill a Sioux warrior or a Filipino fanatic? 

Major John P. Hains of the Artillery, 
gave a demonstration of the .45 Colt auto- 
matic for the benefit of several attorneys 
and reporters at a shooting gallery on Long 
Island one day in the latter part of last De- 
cember. He fired exactly twenty-one shots 
when a spring broke—it was either the main 
spring or the retractor spring; the “World” 
said one and the “American” said the other 
—the arm was, of course, totally disabled, 
and the demonstration ‘had to be called off. 
Yet some people say that the springs are 
not more liable to break than those of hand- 
functioned weapons! Here is another prob- 
lem: If a spring will break after firing 
twenty-one shots at a target, how many, or 
rather how few shots, will it take to break 
one when used in combat, under service 
conditions? 

The last two performances of the auto- 
matic are especially instructive and con- 
clusive, because the very best automatic 
pistol was used, and the men who did the 
shooting were army officers with, as Major 
Hains told the reporters, a large amount of 
experience with automatics. 

The automatic pistol is a joke, but, un- 
fortunately, it is a joke which threatens to 
have most serious consequences. 


“By Gosh and By Guess” Experts 
By Charles Newton. 


Mr. Edward C. Crossman, in an article 
in the June Outdoor Life having presented 
a plea for a public testing and experimental 
station to which riflemen may send rifles, 


cartridges, etc., for test and report, and 





which might also tend to eliminate what he 
terms the “by gosh and by guess” expert, 
and inasmuch as his motive in publishing 
the communication was to invite discussion 
of the idea I will contribute my mite. 

















The plan seems to contemplate a station 
fully equipped for testing cartridges for ve- 
locity, pressure, accuracy and tearing power 
of the bullet and the rifles for accuracy and 
strength of action, and everyone not 
equipped with chronographs and pressure 
guns is relegated to the “by gosh and by 
guess” class. 

The writer, who is evidently intended 
to be included within the last mentioned 
class, since he has frequently been guilty 
of experimenting without the guardianship 
of a chronograph or pressure gun, yet has, 
nevertheless, been able to derive some 
pleasure therefrom, submits some of his 
haphazard methods as a terrible example to 
the rest of the newly christened class, and 
as showing that a few conclusions can be 
drawn and some information can be gleaned 
with the facilities now at hand. 

A chronograph at one’s hand would be 
very convenient and instructive, yet for ve- 
locity tests any one can ship a few car- 
tridges, regarding which he is curious, to 
any ammunition company and they will 
test them for him free of charge. If the 
cartridge uses a standard shell they will 
also give the pressures developed. If the 
cartridge uses a special shell you must send 
the rifle as well, and you cannot get the 
pressures unless you are willing they should 
drill and tap the barrel to attach the pres- 
sure gauges. It costs no more to ship a 
rifle or box of cartridges to the ammunition 
company than to the proposed testing sta- 
tion and if pressures are desired it would 
be just as necessary to drill and tap the 
special barrel in one case as in the other, 
therefore we have just as many advantages 
of a chronograph and pressure gun, free of 
charge except for transportation, at the 
present time as would be furnished by the 
proposed testing station. 

On the question of pressures, there are 
usually but two points of interest, viz: Is 
it safe, and are the ballistic results good? 

As to safety, the writer is able to keep 
within safe limits by observing the condi- 
tion of the primers, in doing which he uses 
the following precautions: 

First attach a barrel for the New 
Springfield cartridge to a Winchester single 
shot action and fire in it a number of 
rounds of the regular service cartridges, 
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loaded with.the service charge using U. M. 
C. No. 9 primers. Then measure the fire 
hole in the base of the shell and ream the 
fire hole in the shell to be tested to the 
same size. Keep one of the service car- 
tridges so fired for reference and, in build- 
ing up your charge, start easy and increase 
your charge a grain at a time, using the 
same single shot action and primers, until 
the primers show the same degree of com- 
pression as those in the service shell and 
you are safe, since your pressure is no 
greater than that of the service rifle. 

As to the ballistic effect of the various 
pressures, shooting at the target from an 
ordinary muzzle rest will show when they 
are too high for accuracy. By this method 
you will not be able to state the exact pres- 
sure in pounds per square inch but you 
know it is safe and you know it is accurate 
and this is all a great many of us care 
about it. If it is desired to compare two 
different loads to ascertain which gives the 
higher pressure, the primers will show 
quickly which is greater. Care should be 
used to have the fire holes in the shells 
of the same diameter, to use the same kind 
of primers and in the same or exactly sim- 
ilar actions. 

As to the accuracy of a cartridge or 
rifle the revelations of “ordinary muzzle 
rest, which can be easily improvised on any 
measured range, will give a pretty good 
clue, and the tearing power of the bullet 
can be tested, on a roast of beef or in a 
clay bank, at one place as well as another 
and by anyone having the rifle and the 
price of the roast. 

If one wishes to test the strength of the 
different actions, since all are absolutely 
safe for regular ammunition and the only 
results desired are comparative, he can do 
so by firing them alternately, increasing his 
load of smokeless powder a grain at a time 
until one or the other gives way, which will 
show which action is the weaker, and this 
can be done anywhere in the country where 
one can find a tree to hide behind and a 
string wherewith to pull the trigger. 

Micrometer calipers cost but $5.00, and 
scales weighing to 1-10 grain, which is close 
enough for the ordinary shooter (and I 
thin« for Mr. Crossman as [ shall hereafter 
note), cost about $3.50, and both are already 
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in the kit of practically every experimenting 
rifleman. 

Therefore I submit that the “by gosh 
and by guess expert” has at his command 
at the present time a few facilities for ob- 
taining a little information upon which to 
base his guesses. 

As to the identity of the ‘by gosh and by 
guess” expert, a portion of Mr. Crossman’s 
communication indicates that he was look- 
ing at the writer when he coined the ex- 
pressive term, but it is possible he was 
looking even nearer home, even unto Los 
Angeles, as I think the following extracts 
from his writings will show. 

In the February, 1908, issue of Outdoor 
Life, p. 198, Mr. Crossman in speaking of 
W. A. powder says, “This powder is used 
in the Krags and the New Springfield by 
the government and some forty to forty-five 
grains of it in the Krag gives a breech pres- 
sure of about 40,000 pounds.” 

Since the regular charge for the Krag is 
34 grains W. A. powder this will do as a 
sample of “by guess expert” knowledge and 
one not involving $50.00 scales weighing to 
1-100 grain at that. 

Mr. Crossman’s explanation of this state- 
ment is found in April, 1908, Outdoor Life, 
pp. 383-4, where, replying to an article in 
the March, 1908, issue in which this remark- 
able “guess” is commented upon by the 
writer, who stated the proper charge,-he 
says (the bold face being mine): 

“IT believe Mr. N. is in error on this 
point. The service charge is nearer 40 
grains.” Evidently no use, as yet, of those 
$50.00 scales and likewise no evidence of 
having read the directions on a can of pow- 
der, although he states, “I have fired a good 
many thousand rounds through Krag rifles 
and have reloaded and assisted in reloading 
as many more cartridges.” (P. 383). He 
does not state what the charge actually is 
and we wonder if he used the $50.00 scales 
or is a “by gosh and by guess” expert. 
Sounds like the latter. 

But the funniest part is where he tries 
to sidestep the break, saying (p. 384) in 
speaking of the New Springfield cartridges: 
“W. A. powder has not been used for sev- 
eral years in the loading of government 
cartridges for this model rifle.” As above 
quoted his first statement was “This pow- 
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der is used in the Krags and the New 
Springfield by the government” not “was 
used,” while I quote from a letter from the 
chief of ordnance as follows: “This de- 
partment began loading the model 1906 am- 
munition with pyrocellulose powder in 
August, 1907. However, all the ammuni- 
tion manufactured at that time was not 
manufactured with pyrocellulose powder in 
view of the fact that delays resulted from 
the failure of the contractors to deliver the 
powder on time. The model 1906 ammuni- 
tion was first issued to troops in December, 
1907.”* 

Mr. Crossman’s article appearing in the 
April, 1908, issue must have been written 
as early as March 1, 1908, or within seven 
months after the first pyrocellulose was 
loaded for service use and within three 
months after the first was issued. In his 
lexicon “several years” evidently means 
from three months to seven months, since 
W. A. powder was used by the government 
until it was displaced by pyrocellulose. Is 
this a case of “by gosh” or “by guess” or 
both, and how about the “expert?” A civ- 
ilian rifleman who devotes himself to 
Scheutzen work and does not follow the 
development of the military rifle might be 
pardoned for not being posted on these 
points, but a writer who plumes himself on 
being a military rifleman and labels him- 
self an “expert” should be able to “guess” 
a little nearer the facts. 

If there is one point in ballistics upon 
which riflemen are more unanimously 
agreed than another it is that the modern 
high power rifles should be supplied with 
bullets sufficiently large to completely fill 
the bore of the rifle to the bottom of the 
grooves and seal it gas tight; otherwise the 
shooting is inaccurate and the barrel speed- 
ily ruined by the erosion of the gases es- 
caping past the bullet. This was settled at 
the time of the match with the Ulster rifle- 
men several years ago and has been ac- 
quiesced in by practically all riflemen since. 
It is likewise well known that the cartridge 
companies have been uniformly putting out 
metal cased bullets for the sporting car- 
tridges much too small for the barrels in 
which they were intended to be used and 


*Mr. Newton has sent us the letter from the 
Ordnance Department from which this ex- 
tract was taken.—Editor. 











persisted in that course for years after it 
was demonstrated that they were too small, 
yet we find Mr. Crossman, while defending 
the course of the cartridge companies in an 
article published in Outdoor Life for August, 
1908, p. 169, using the following language: 
“Are our loads as now turned out by the 
cartridge companies, aside from the MINOR 
DETAIL of the fit of the bullet, unsatisfac- 
tory or inefficient?” When a self anointed 
“expert” characterizes the fit of the bullet 
for a high power rifle as a “minor detail” 
when in fact it has been and is the most 
important feature of this style of ammuni- 
tion, he straightway reconciles the rest of 
the rifle shooting fraternity to being placed 
in a separate class, regardless of the name 
by which it is called; we freely acquiesce 
in the proposition that we are not in his 
class at all. 

Mr. Crossman is likewise unfortunate in 
his attempts to apply his knowledge of the 
action of smokeless powders. In his last 
article he attempts to charge the writer 
with having expressed opinions which have 
been refuted by tests. 

The opinion criticized was that 80 grains 
W. A. powder in the .45-90 cartridge would 
give not over 30,000 pounds breech pressure, 
but the opinion was offered merely as specu- 
lative and expressly contemplated the use 
of the regular bullet which would not, be- 
cause of lightness and looseness of fit, cause 
the powder to be nearly all burned. (Out- 
door Life for March, 1908, p. 302.) 

The test referred to by Mr. Crossman, 
which he assumes has refuted this opinion, 
is that made by Dr. Hudson and reported 
in September, 1908, Outdoor Life, pp. 282-6, 
in which he states that a .40-90 rifle loaded 
with 63 grains W. A. and 7 grains black 
powder, fired with a 400 grain hard alloy 
bullet, .002” supercaliber and paper patched 
gave 65,000 pounds breech pressure. 

Anyone thinking that a test with a 
smaller caliber rifle using a hard, long, 
heavy, tight fitting bullet is any indication 
of the performance of a larger caliber rifle 
with a light, loose fitting, soft lead bullet is 
certainly entitled to membership in the “by 
gosh and by guess” class, particularly the 
“by gosh.” 

As to the writer’s opinion concerning the 
use of W. A. powder with the standard bul- 
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known appliance to guide them in their re- 
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let in black powder arms generally (Out- 
door Life for August, 1908, p. 180), he is 
still of that opinion and respectfully urges 
that, for the reasons given above concern- 
ing the .45-90 load, Dr. Hudson’s test quoted 
has no bearing on the case and if any other 
tests have been made he has never heard 
of them and, since he would be deeply in- 
terested in their results, asks Mr. Cross- 
man to publish them for the benefit, not 
only for the writer but of the other readers 
of Outdoor Life. 

Nor is Mr. Crossman any more fortunate 
in his quotations than in his conclusions. 

In January, 1908, Outdoor Life, p. 69, a 
correspondent described a load which he 
stated was “a much more powerful and 
paralyzing load than can be safely used in 
a revolver,” but expresses the opinion that 
the action of the 92 model Winchester is 
sufficiently strong to use it safely. Mr. 
Crossman reads this article, digests and ab- 
sorbs it and passes it on to us in this form: 
“He goes on to state that he used this 
load in a Winchester single shot rifle, but 
in the beginning states that this is the load 
he uses in his .44 Colt’s’” (Outdoor Life for 
February, 1908, p. 201). Is this “by gosh 
and by guess” expert work? Yes, verily. 

In the February, 1907, issue of Outdoor 
Life, p. 193, the same correspondent sug- 
gests a load for a .45 caliber rifle chambered 
to take a shell 3'4 inches long using 80 
grains W. A. powder. Mr. Crossman sees it 
and passes it on as 80 grains W. A. powder 
in the .45-90 shell (Outdoor Life for Febru- 
ary, 1908,p. 198) when in fact the .45-90 
shell will hold only about 76 grains W. A 
powder when full to the muzzle as the 
writer pointed out in Outdoor Life for 
August, 1908, p. 180. The writer’s opinion 
of this charge as producing but 30,000 
pounds pressure was based upon the as- 
sumption that Mr. Crossman had correctly 
quoted some one, that the regular bullet 
would be used and that the charge could 
be put into the shell without compression, 
but a test, made at a later date, showed 
the shell would not contain the powder so 
the writer looked up the author of the error 
with the result above noted. 

We may have “by gosh and by guess” 
experts. We may have experts with every 
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searches and we certainly do have many 
riflemen, of intelligence and ability, who do 
not have daily access to chronographs or 
pressure guns but who can, by the intelli- 
gent use of the appliances and sources of 
information at their disposal and the kind 
assistance of the cartridge companies when 
they are confronted with questions of ve- 
locity, not only investigate but solve many 
of the hard propositions which the develop- 
ment of our high power ammunition has 
placed before the rifle shooting public; and 
I assert that this class of riflemen has done 
a great deal for the advancement of the 
art of rifle shooting in the past and will do 
a great deal more in the future, and this 
without assuming the title of “expert,” and 
it ill becomes any person who has never 
himself lent any assistance in this direc- 
tion to disparage their work, to apply slight- 
ing epithets to them or to publicly pro- 
claim himself as an “expert.” 

(Note.—Mr. Newton’s letter seems to be 
a plain statement of fact, free from person- 
alities, and while it may fristle a bit with 
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severity yet that is only the penalty to be 
expected when a writer, posing as an au- 
thority, makes erroneous statements. Per- 
sonal abuse or vilification will not be al- 
lowed in this department and if a reply is 
made to this article we must ask that it be 
free from all malicious references or insinu- 
ations as might likely occur in view of 
many past unpleasant feelings that have 
arisen by correspondents overstepping the 
bounds of cool-headed reasoning. Right here 
it might be well to state that none are en- 
dowed with infallibility—the editor certain- 
ly claims no such distinction—and all, at 
some time or other, are liable to be found 
in error. Should a statement be made that 
is afterward conclusively proven erroneous 
the party in error should not only feel 
grateful for having same shown him but, it 
seems to us, should make acknowledgment 
of same. Doing this elevates rather than 
lowers a man and the one to whom the 
acknowledgment is made can not consistent- 
ly view the matter in any other light.— 
Editor.) 


Suggested Improvements 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That the majority 
of the rifles of the future will be furnished 
with shotgun butt stocks seems quite eyvi- 
dent if we are to judge from the -stocks 
with which most of the rifles that have 
been produced the past few years are 
equipped. (While I do not fancy this style 
of butt stock myself as now made I am 
ready to admit that it is rapidly coming into 
favor. While it has advantages, especially 
when the shooting is from the prone posi- 


tion, we are all ready to admit, but there 
appear to be few who are entirely satisfied 


with this style of butt stock—or perhaps I 
should say butt-plate—as now made. When 
made of rubber many claim there is great 
danger of the butt plate becoming broken 
from hard usage, and especially in the 
mountains. (I have never had any trouble 
of this nature myself but this is probably 
due to my being more careful in the hand- 
ling of my rifles than some others.) Those 
as now made of steel do not seem to suit 
many shooters for there is more or less 
tendency of the butt plate slipping at the 


shoulder when a shooter is holding delib- 
erately for a specially fine shot. One would 
suppose that checking the butt plate would 
effectually remedy this defect, but the fact 
of the matter is that as most of them are 
now checked they are but little better than 
without it for usually there is a smooth bor- 
der extending clear around the outer edge 
of butt plate that is left smooth and, really, 
here is the very place of all others that the 
butt plate should be checked. The check- 
ing should be rather coarse and very sharp. 
Most of the butt plates as now made are 
checked entirely too fine and it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether made of rubber or of steel the 
checking is finished up so smoothly that, 
so far as a preventive against slipping is 
concerned they are but little, if any, better 
than the smooth butt plates. That the lia- 
bility of the butt plate to slip is not imag- 
inary is proven by some shooters when 
shooting wetting the butt plate as a preven- 
tive. This, while effectual, is certainly not 
convenient. Of course, one could use a 
recoil pad but few want such an unsightly 











contrivance attached to their gun though 
the results secured in use might be per- 
fectly satisfactory. What is required, it 
would seem, is a durable and neat appear- 
ing butt plate and while others may be able 
to suggest a better one than [ have in mind 
I am inclined to think the one hereafter 
mentioned will come very near suiting the 
majority. 
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This butt plate that I shall suggest will 
be made of steel having a border one-fourth 
inch wide to be deeply checked—the check- 
ing to be rather coarse and sharp—while 
humerous perforations in plate from which 
soft rubber studs of very best quality would 
protrude about one-sixteenth of an inch. To 
make this clear to the reader the accom- 
panying crude drawing is submitted. The 
coarse, sharp checking at the edge of butt 
plate where it is needed the most with the 
protruding soft rubber studs would make a 
combination proof against slipping and, 
practically, as durable in every way as an 
all-steel butt plate. If manufacturers would 
not supply butt plates for their arms sim- 
ilar to this there is no reason why some 
enterprising concern like the Marble Safety 
Axe Co. should not turn them out for all 
standard rifles with the shotgun butt stock. 
Anyone could easily attach one to his rifle. 


It would seem that the Lyman Receiver 
sight has been on the market long enough, 
and has certainly become popular enough, 
for rifle manufacturers to readily recognize 
the fact and supply all their rifles hereafter, 
for which this sight is made, drilled and 
tapped for the screws with which it is to be 
attached to receiver. Those ordering new 
rifles can have this sight placed on rifle at 
factory, or, if they live near a gunsmith can 
have same put on by one, but for the man 
who may have a rifle which he might de- 
sire equipped with this popular sight and 
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who does not happen to live near a gun- 
smith yet feels incapable of drilling and 
tapping receiver for the screws himself 
there seems no way other than to send 
rifle to the nearest gunsmith who will at- 
tach sight (while you wait—often an in- 
definite length of time). If rifle makers 
would drill and tap the receivers then the 
shooter could attach this sight as readily 
as the regular Marble or Lyman Combina- 
tion tang sights. 

Lieutenant Whelen in a letter of some 
months ago stated that he intended having 
a modified form of Lyman receiver sight 
placed on some of his larger single-shot 
rifles as the recoil was too great to use 
with the regular tang peep sights as there 
was danger, as we all know, of eye being 
injured by this tang sight due to the recoil. 
This inclines one to the belief that the 
Lyman people should place their Receiver 
sight on the market adapted to single-shot 
rifles. There are many who would certain- 
ly welcome such a sight. For one, I would 
place orders for some of the first made. 

Why is it rifle makers still persist in 
attaching the sights to the barrels of their 
rifles by the old fashioned dove-tail? This 
method may have been all right in the day 
of the heavy barrel rifle but surely now 
that the majority of barrels are made very 
thin a better way can be found. It seems 
almost needless to mention the undesir- 
able features of the dove-tailed barrel (es- 
pecially the light barrels which often are 
none too thick at best), so will only state 
that as I have seen several rifles direct 
from factory in which barrel swells under 
the front sight dove-tail were plainly visi 
ble—these barrel swells evidently caused 
from the final testing charges—this method 
of attaching sights to barrel should give 
way to a better one. Before suggesting a 
remedy it might be well to state that in 
many barrels there are found as many as 
four dove-tails not one of which is really 
necessary. Two of these are for the sights. 
The cthers for fastening forearm and maga- 
zine to barrel. The remedy for all this is 
very simple. There is no better way in 
which a front sight can be attached to the 
barrel than that of the Winchester Box 
Magazine rifle. In other words the slotted 
base is brazed to the barrel and sight blade 
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pinned in base. In the case of tubular 
magazine rifles in which barrel is slotted 
for magazine rings, forearm tip tennons, 
etc., same could, and should, be brazed to 
barrel. 

To attach the open rear sight to the 
barrel and avoid the dove-tail it would be 
necessary to have a sight base shaped like 
the cut here shown. This, of course, is to 
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be brazed to the barrel the base being 
drilled and tapped for the screws with 
which the sight is to be attached to the 
sight base as is shown by the next cut. 
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Both front and rear sight bases being 
brazed to the barrel, some method of ad- 
justing the rear sight laterally would have 
to be devised. This could easily be accom- 
plished by a sliding sight on the base spring 
moved and held in place by an adjusting 
screw, or, what is considered better by 
many riflemen, all rifles could be supplied 
with wind-gauge sights. In either case the 
objectionable dove-tail would be eliminated. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Erratum 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
ceived my August number of the magazine, 
in which appears my article on “Muzzle- 
loading and Gain-twist.” I find that your 
type setter has left out several words and 
this omission happens to be in a part 
where the lack of the words leave the text 
in an ambiguous condition. They are (on 
page 198 in tenth line from top of page), as 
follows: “The bullet has, from the begin- 
ning, taken up a uniform spin,” and these 
words should come in between the words 
“twist” and “at,” so as to read: “While in 
a uniform twist, the bullet has, from the 


beginning, taken up a uniform spin at the 
breech,” etc., etc., the words above in bold- 
faced type being the omitted ones. As this is 
one of the chief points that I wished to 
emphasize, they are essential to my mean- 
ing. If it is not asking too much, and you 
think it worth while, will you kindly cor- 
rect it in some way in your next issue, and 
greatly oblige. WM. F. SPICER. 


[We regret that this error should have 
crept into Lieut. Spicer’s article it being 
one of those “unaccountables” that fre- 
quently occur in a hasty “make-up” in lino- 
type work.—Bditor.] 


The Maxim Silencer on a .22 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—So much interest 
in the Maxim Silencer is being manifested, 
not only by the shooting fraternity but by 
the laity in general, that I venture to give 
you my experience with the Silencer on a 
Winchester model] 1890 .22 caliber. Wishing 
to give the Silencer a thorough tryout I pur- 
chased a new model ’90 for the purpose and 
had the muzzle threaded. The instrument 
is attached to the rifle by means of a contin- 
uous thread. This is a somewhat delicate 
piece of work, as the bore of the Silencer 
is but little larger than the bore of the 
rifle. The barrel has to be taken out of 


action for this work. 
A short description of the Silencer may 
not be amiss for those who have not seen 


the instrument. For the .22 caliber the Si- 
lencer is 4% inches long over all, by 1% 
inches in diameter, and weighs six ounces. 
the first % or % inch is an expansion cham- 
ber; the balance of the tube is filled with a 
series of curved discs placed equal dis- 
tances apart. There are ten of these discs 
in the .22 caliber, the first of which forms 
the front end of the expansion chamber. At 
the instant of discharge the gases follow the 
bullet out of the barrel in the form of a 
pencil the size of the bore of the rifle. The 
pencil of gas expands slightly in the expan- 
sion chamber. The first disc catches a 
small part of the gases and imparts a whirl- 
ing motion to them, throwing them back on 
the main pencil of gas and helping to break 














it up. In the meantime the next disc has 
caught a little more of the gases and a 
third still more and so forth, until finally 
the whole pencil of gases is broken up and 
is whirled at great speed. It gradually slows 
down and passes slowly out of the muzzle 
of the Silencer. The word “slowly” is used 
comparatively. The discs are, of course, sta- 
tionary, and not movable. Their shape alone 
imparts the whirling motion to the gases. 
Measuring across the end, the upper side of 
the bore through the Silencer is %-inch 
from the outer edge, so that the bulk of the 
instrument hangs below the line of sight and 
entirely out of the way. 

As to noise, the report is cut down from 
70 to 80%. The difference being more no- 
ticeable out of doors than indoors. As a 
comparison I might say that the report of 
the .22 short with the Silencer is a little less 
than the report of a conical ball breech cap 
without the Silencer. Out of doors the re 
port is so slight that one can hear the ham- 
mer drop. 

The principal question, however, is: is 
accuracy affected by the use of the Silencer? 
I firmly believe that the Silencer has no ef- 
fect whatever on accuracy at the ordinary 
ranges. I speak only of the .22 caliber 
short. 

Targets No. 1 and 2 are ten-shot groups 
each, made indoors, by electric light, and 





No..1—10 Shots, With Silencer; distance, 25 
Feet, 


/ \N 






*, 4 


No. 2—10 Shots, Without Silencer; distance, 
25 Feet, 
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were shot off-hand at 25 feet. No. 1 is 
with Silencer attached and No. 2 is with- 
out. At 70 feet indoors I could see no dif- 
ference in accuracy. 

Target No. 3 is fifteen shots at 53 yards 
with Silencer attached. No. 4 is eleven 






No. 3—15 Shots at 53 Yards, On 2%-in, Bulls- 
eye, With Silencer. 





No. 4—11 Shots at 53 Yards, On 2%-in. Bulls- 
eye, Without Silencer. 


shots at 53 yards without Silencer. The 
wind was blowing hard (1% points left at 
200 yards) and this, with faulty holding, 
may account for the one or two wild shots. 
A reference to these targets will show that 
accuracy is not effected. 


I had hoped to submit groups made at 
100 yards and over but on account of the 
strong wind a trial at longer distances than 
50 yards was out of the question. 

I have fired nearly 1,000 rounds from 
this new rifle, with and without the Si- 
lencer, and I have been unable to see any 
difference in the accuracy; however, I shall 
not be entirely satisfied on this point until 
I catch a still day and have a tryout at 
100, 150 and 200 yards. s9 

One must use smokeless ammunition and 
nothing else. Black powder will foul the 
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Silencer so badly that after a few shots ac- 
curacy is entirely gone. I made an attempt 
to use a certain ammunition loaded with 
semi-smokeless. At 50 shots the bullets be- 
gan to go wild and at 200 shots it was hard 
to keep in a 2-inch circle at 20 feet. Upon 
removing the Silencer from the rifle the 
discs were found to be very heavily fouled. 
After allowing the deposit to dry I shook 
out more than enough dirt to fill a .22 short 
cartridge box. With the smokeless powder 
the Silencer is always clean. 

As a .22 short cartridge does not burn 
all of its powder, after a long string of shots 


A Reply to 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July num- 
ber of Outdoor Life appears an article by 
Mr. W. G. Buehner which contains some 
erroneous statements or suppositions. In or- 
der that these may not create wrong im- 
pressions I hasten to correct them. I do 
not intend this as a criticism of the gentle- 
man named. He has simply been unfortu- 
nate in not having had the advantages for 
observation that some of us have had. 

In the first place, considering the accu- 
racy and wear of high-power rifles in rela- 
tion to the fit of bullets, Mr. Buehner says: 
“Now, if the bullets were enough larger 
than the bore to fill the groove, would not 
the lands be worn and inaccuracy result 
much more quickly than as they are made?” 
Truly, the old theory dies hard, even in the 
light of so very much recent experience. 
Now, metal jacketed bullets as mgde in this 
country do not wear out a rifle barrel, or 
the lands, or any part of it. At least it 
would take over 8,000 rounds of these bul- 
lets to make any appreciable wear on a hard 
smokeless steel barrel, and invariably the 
barrel has worn out before that number has 
been fired, through either erosion or gas- 
cutting. A high-power barrel wears out not 
through the wear of the jacketed bullets, 
but from erosion, that is, burning, at the 
breech, by the hot powder gases. I have 
had peculiar advantages of observing barrels 
in all states of wear, and particularly those 
for the .30-40 cartridge, which Mr. Buehner 
was discussing. Every year from 1903 to 
1907 I watched the Krag rifles used by the 
Army Infantry Team very closely in all 
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one can shake out an appreciable amount 
of unburned powder grains: This unburned 
powder, however, does not interfere in any 
way. 

The extra six ounces on the muzzle of 
the rifle seems to make no difference in 
holding. When shooting we have been un- 
able to notice any difference in weight. 

Penetration seems to be just about the 
same with or without the Silencer. 

We are enabled now to shoot indoors, or 
even in the back yard, and use an accurate 
cartridge. R. L. Black, M. D. 

Colo. 


Mr. Buehner 


stages of their wear. I had under observa. 
tion from thirty to forty-five rifles each sea 
son, and these arms were properly taken 
care of and used at the target by some of 
the best shots in the country, so that I was 
able to judge very closely when they be- 
came inaccurate. Absolutely no gas-cutting 
took place, as the barrels all measured 
.308” for .8085” bullets. No wear could be 
noticed at all for about the first 800 rounds. 
Then gradually, just in front of the chamber, 
the barrel began to get a little rough. It 
appeared fuzzy at first, but gradually got 
worse, until after about 1,500 rounds the 
bore for about three inches ahead of the 
chamber had become black, losing all the 
polish; and all rifling had disappeared for 


this distance. The hot gases of the powder 
had simply fused the barrel for about three 
inches ahead of the shell, and this portion 
of the bore was so enlarged by this burn- 
ing that the bullet jumped this distance 
from the shell to the rifling, causing very 
inaccurate shooting. Yet even at this stage, 
when viewing these barrels from the muz- 
zle end, the rifling looked perfect, with the 
lands sharp and clear—showing conclusively 
that the jacketed bullets had not caused the 
wear. By cutting about five inches of the 
breech off, and rechambering them, these 
barrels could have been made as good as 
new. In a rifle used for hunting only, the 
firing is not so sustained, and where the 
bullet fits correctly the wear will not be 
nearly as rapid as with rifles used for mili- 
tary target shooting. The hunter fires only 

















one or two shots from a clean, cold barrel, 
and it is doubtful if much erosion takes 
place under these circumstances. I should 
expect a .30-40 Winchester using super-cali- 
ber bullets when used as a hunting arm and 
properly taken care of to last at least 5,000 
rounds, which would mean practically for a 
lifetime. The New Springfield rifle has, in 
some instances, been fired 8,000 rounds be- 
fore the breech erosion destroyed the ac- 
curacy, and even in these cases the rifling 
at the muzzle was still perfect. The pyro- 
cellulose powder used in this rifle gives very 
much cooler gases than the W. A. powder 
used in the .30-40 cartridge. The worst pow- 
der for erosion is probably Sharpshooter, es- 
pecially when used in large charges like 
those for the .45 caliber high-velocity car- 
tridges. 

All the above refers to cases where bul- 
let and barrel have been a perfect fit. Now 
for the gas-cutting. I have carefully exam- 
ined and seen shot many hundred .30-40 bar- 
rels measuring from .309” to .311” and us- 
ing bullets from .307” to .3085. Where the 
barrel was only half a thousandth of an inch 
larger than the bullet gas-cutting could hard- 
ly be noticed, but in the other cases it was 
very noticeable after 200 or 300 rounds had 
been fired. It appeared as roughened black 
streaks in the corners of the grooves, the 
men usually complaining that they could 
not get their barrels clean even when using 
the most approved methods of cleaning from 
the very start. On being calibrated these 
barrels invariably showed large size, and 
they were notoriously poor shooting weap- 
ons. The two types of rifles, smaller and 
larger than the bullets, have often been 
tried out on that eliminator of human er- 
rors, the machine rest, and the results have 
proved conclusively that the small barrel is 
very much more accurate than the larger 
barrel even before the latter has become 
roughened by gas-cutting. 

It is not only the size of the barrels that 
are at fault in the products of our private 
factories. The hunting cartridges, such as 
one buys in any sporting goods store are 
notoriously poor, especially in the uniform- 
ity of their powder charges. On opening a 
box of twenty .30-30, .82 Special, .33 W.C.F., 
.30-40 and such cartridges and carefully 
weighing the powder charges, I have often 
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found differences as great as four or five 
grains in the same box. I took some .30-40 
soft-point ammunition bought in a store and 
some .30-40 full-jacketed ammunition, made 
for the Camp Perry and Sea Girt trade, and 
tried them from a sandbag rest at 200 yards 
in a_ telescope-sighted .30-40 Winchester 
single shot rifle, which had a barrel that 
measured .3082”. 

The ordinary soft-point ammunition gave 
a mean vertical error of 5.6 inches. There 
was one shot 10 inches above the point of 
aim and one shot 6 inches under the point, 
and the group was badly dispersed. The 
special full-jacketed ammunition gave a 
mean vertical error of 1.7 inches and the 
group of ten shots were in a circle slightly 
under 5 inches in diameter. These two 
kinds of ammunition came from the same 
factory. One was made especially for the 
best military target shots in the country and 
the sporting papers advertised the great 
number of consecutive bullseyes made with 
ammunition at 1,000 yards. The oth- 
er was made for those unlucky (7?) fellows 
out in the game country who are satisfied 
with a rifle which will hit the broad side of 
a deer at 150 yards because they have never 
known anything better. It is my opinion 
that a .30-40 Winchester rifle with a .308” 
barrel, using ammunition as good as 
that furnished by the private factories 
at Camp Perry in 1907, would prove 
a revelation to our western guides and pro- 
fessional hunters. These men have eyesight 
and nerves such as exist nowhere else, and 
such a rifle and ammunition in their hands 
should increase their marksmanship to an 
enormous extent. 

Another thing about this special ammuni- 
tion. We bought it at Camp Perry in 1907 
for about $26 per 1,000, the factories allow- 
ing us the government price on it. It seems 
to the writer that if the military riflemen 
can get the most accurate ammunition, with 
weighed powder charges, for about $2.60 per 
100, our sportsmen and hunters should be 
able to get as accurate soft-nose ammuni- 
tion for $4.50 to $5.00 per 100, the price 
now charged for .30-40 ammunition in all 
sporting stores. s 

My own experience with ammunition 
may perhaps be of interest. In my military 
shooting I have always used selected bar- 
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rels. I have selected the 600-yard range for 
illustration, as it is the longest range at 
which I have complete records going back 
for many years. 

From 1893 to 1900 I shot the old .45 cali- 
ber Springfield rifle with black powder. We 
used to think the Winchester Company put 
out the most accurate and strongest shoot- 
ing ammunition in those days. At 600 yards 
with this rifle my average for ten shots at 
the military target was about 37 out of a 
possible 50. In 1901 I took up the Krag 
rifle, using the .30-40 rifle, and shot it until 
the end of the year 1907, sometimes wearing 
out as many as four barrels a year. At first 
we had a bullet containing one crimping 
groove and loaded with Peyton powder. With 
this my 600-yard scores were no better than 
with the .45 caliber. Then came the three- 
groove lubricated bullet, and I began to av- 
erage about 40. The smooth bullet raised 
this to 43. Then I began to use special 
ammunition with weighed powder charges, 
both hand-loaded, and that made by all four 
of our cartridge companies, and my 600-yard 
average under good weather conditions rose 
to 46 out of 50. This year, using the New 
Springfield rifle and special ammunition, my 
average has again risen, to about 47.5. Of 
course, some of this improvement was due 
to increasing skill, but I think the majority 
of it is due to improvement in ammuni- 
tion, especially since my eyesight is not 
nearly as good as it was five or six years 
ago. 

Mr. Buehner again states his preference 
for a perfectly plain rifle, with plain sights, 
and advises the beginner to cut out all style 
and fancy articles. I think most men, how- 
ever, will prefer to have the grip and fore- 
arm checkered, since this only costs about 
$2.00 additional and gives so much more se- 
cure a grip, especiaily when rifle and hands 


Stopping Powers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I ask a few 
questions and make a few remarks in the 
“Gun Cranks’ Department” of your maga- 
zine? What has become of the fellow, who 
a few months ago was going to tell us about 
the work of a four-gague shotgun? Where 
are four-gauge guns made? Are they 
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are wet from rain or when gloves are worn. 
Many men also prefer the Lyman system of 
sights. In fact almost everyone who uses 
these sights never goes back to the old open 
sights. Even the open sight users almost al- 
ways prefer an ivory or gold bead front 
sight. Plain factory sights are all right for 
target shooting at short range when black- 
ened with the smoke of camphor or a can- 
dle. But when bright they are not as ac- 
curate as the Lyman sights, especially in 
bright lights. All open sights are much 
slower than the Lyman sight, especially the 
buckhorn. The flat bar open rear sight is 
a very good one, indeed, especially when 
slightly rusted with acid to prevent it re- 
flecting light; but it is not as quick as a 
Lyman on running game and it often dark- 
ens the object aimed at. 

I think we will all agree that our Ameri- 
can manufacturers turn out the best rifle 
barrels in the world, and attach to them 
very reliable and convenient actions and 
well-fitted stocks. Then they proceed to 
furnish for use in them, cartridges contain- 
ing uneven charges of powder, and bullets 
entirely too small, uneven in weight, and 
often with untrue bases and not round. The 
combination gives miserable results, as 
shown a thousand times on the range, and 
machine rest as well as in the game fields. 
I am only writing for the benefit of the 
American sportsman at large. Personally 
all this makes no difference to me. I can 
still, as in the past, buy one of our most ex- 
cellent rifles, and by means of swages, cali- 
pers, scales and the Ideal reloading tools, 
turn out ammunition for it that will shoot 
as well as I can hold. But in common with 
many other marksmen I am absolutely sure 
that I can hold much better than the aver- 
age rifle with factory-made hunting ammu- 
nition and ordinary sights will shoot. 


Illinois. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


of Various Calibers 


mounted on wheels and what is such a gun 
used for? By a pot hunter, I suppose. Some 
months ago there was an article in Outdoor 
Life, and a good one, too, by a newspaper 
man on the revolver as a weapon of de- 
fense. There is only one thing in this ar- 
ticle I wish to criticise and that is the size 




















of his gun. He says he uses a .38 to pre 
vent any such foolishness as firing back. 
Let me suggest that the sawed-off .45 he 
mentions will prove a far more effective 
arm for the purpose and I will give a few 
examples of the work of .32s and .38s to 
prove my contention. A few years ago a 
friend was attacked by a man armed with 
a .38. My friend was armed with a .32 Auto- 
matic Colt and being quicker emptied his 
automatic, not allowing the othertogetin a 
shot; but because it was his good fortune 
to break his opponent’s right arm with his 
first shot, the other seven passed entirely 
through the man’s body, any one being a 
fatal wound, yet this man lived thirty-five 
minutes and had but for a broken arm am- 
ple time to finish my friend. Another in- 
stance; Last summer a young fellow met 
two brothers in a buggy against whom he 
had a grudge; he immediately jumped off 
his horse, pulled one of the popular S. & W. 
.388 Specials and opened fire. There were 
only two loads in his gun, but his first shot 
shattered an elbow for one of the brothers 
and buried itself in his left lung. His sec- 
ond and last shot struck the other brother 
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under the left arm, passed through both 
lungs and stopped just under the skin, and 
to top off,the frightened horse overturned 
the buggy. Yet these two badly wounded 
boys knocked the shooter down with a 
rock and pounded him till they supposed 
him dead. All three recovered and the 
shooter is now in the pen. 

Another case in which I was a witness, 
though I kept my mouth shut and was not 
summoned: A man after being shot through 
the breast by a .38 killed his opponent and 
was killed himself by a second bullet from 
a kinsman of his enemy. I have observed 
the effects of several other pistol encount- 
ers and believe that for defensive purposes 
the .41 is the smallest good gun with the 
.44s and .45s much better—at least a flat- 
nose bullet should be used in the .38 Special 
except for game shooting. I am not a tar- 
get shot and know nothing about that kind 
of shooting—the only practice I have ever 
seen or done being to stick a card on a 
tree, get back 10 or 15 steps and see who 
could draw and empty his gun the quickest 
and make the most hits. W. P. HILL. 

Kentucky. 


Mr. Stuckert’s Opinion of the Automatic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I find that this 
pistol (Luger 9 mm. Automatic) balances as 
well with the magazine fully loaded as when 
empty. It is exceedingly accurate, the soft- 
point bullets deliver an extremely powerful 
blow, it is a light arm to carry, and gives 
three more shots at the command of the 
shooter than the ordinary revolver which 
is usually bored to shoot six times. There 
is nothing about the arm which requires 
manipulation when firing except the act of 
pulling the trigger. The arm automatically 
remains open after the last shot has been 
fired, thus indicating the need of a new 
supply of cartridges and at the same time 
facilitates the loading with another maga- 
zine. 

The action of this arm depends upon 
the recoil of the fired cartridge, with the 
exception of the firing. Should any of the 
delicate parts of this arm not work in har- 
mony there will be a hitch, the seriousness 
of which will depend upon the source of 





trouble. It is safe to assume that the am- 
munition is perfectly primed, thus giving 
us 100% explosions. Should the firing pin 
spring be weakened misfires will occur, in- 
capacitating the arm to be used as an auto- 
matic. The failure of other delicate springs 
to operate properly, due to a weakened con- 
dition, will prove other sources of annoy- 
ances. 

Points Against the Luger For Continued 

Use As Side-Arm. 

A side-arm, in order to be effective, and 
be capable of protecting, must be ready at 
all times to do what the makers designed 
it to do. In case of a revolver or pistol that 
is to shoot, whether for defense or offense, 
that is irrelevant. This is a rule which 
holds good for both the automatic or re- 
volver. But in order to have the Luger at 
all times ready certain springs must be 
kept under tension, which is not necessary 
in a revolver. In the latter arm the cylin- 
der may be kept fully loaded and with the 
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hammer at safety; no springs are at ten- 
sion, and yet the act of firing simply means 
the cocking of the hammer and pressing of 
trigger, if a single action; of simply the 
pressing of the trigger if double action. 
This same movement also fires the auto- 
matic, but then the latter’s springs have 
been under tension before firing. 

If a side-arm is to be worn openly for 
ifs moral effect alone, then a piece of wood, 
fashioned to represent a revolver and suit- 
ably painted will answer the purpose. But 
the wearer of a belt gun, although not al- 
ways looking for trouble, desires to antici- 
pate, or rather ward off same, and should 
the time come for work he wants to be the 
first one heard of. This is possible with 
a revolver, but not with an automatic. Sup- 
posing two men, one equipped with an Auto. 
the other with a Colt S. A. were both thrown 


More on the “Foot 


Bditor Outdoor Life:—In your magazine 
for May on page 494 you publish an article 
by Mr. Chauncey Thomas on the meaning 
of foot pounds which is so misleading that 
it made me sit up at once and take notice, 
and I wish to try and set the gentleman 
right on the matter. One foot pound is de- 
fined in all the standard works on physics 
as the force or energy required to raise or 
lift one pound of matter one foot high in 
one minute of time (Avoirdupois). One 
horsepower is defined as the force or en- 
ergy to lift one pound (Avoirdupois) thirty- 
three thousand feet high in one minute of 
time; or, to put it in other words, to lift 
thirty-three thousand pounds one foot high 
in one minute of time. Therefore, one foot 
pound is the energy representing one thirty- 
third part of one horsepower. 

There is nothing indefinite or uncertain 
in the term foot pounds. The time and 
weight and distance to which the matter to 
be lifted are all understood by everyone 
who is at all learned in the elementary prin- 
ciples of physics when the term is used. 
I am surprised that the gentleman should 
display so much ignorance of the subject 
written about as he does in the closing 
paragraph of his article wherein he says: 
“Time has nothing to do with the measure- 
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from their horse at the same time, into a 
pile of sand, and that their holsters and 
guns would be covered with it, which one 
would stand the better chance to shoot 
first? The one with the old style revolver 
would be in action immediately, but the 
other, with the Auto. would in five cases out 
of ten, and that is a moderate estimate, be 
required to take his pistol apart and thor- 
oughly clean it, before trusting to its per- 
fect manipulation. Then again what effect 
would rust have on those two guns? It is 
not hard to guess which one would be in- 
capacitated first. In wild countries it is al- 
ways best to expect to meet the hardest 
kind of conditions, of which the above two 
cited examples are not unfrequent occur- 
rences. 
These are my observations. 
New York. J. E. STUCKERT. 


Pounds” Question 


ment of energy.” It is one of the essential 
factors as much as is the weight in deter- 
mining it, and without the time being given, 
whether for a minute, an hour, a week or 
a year, no one could even guess how much 
energy was required to perform a certain 
amount of work. He might as well say that 
a certain board was one foot wide by which 
one could tell how many feet of lumber is 
in it without giving the length or thickness. 

Time is one of the essential portions or 
factors in the problem and without it any 
solution of the problem would be impossi- 
ble. A fifteen-minutes’ study of any of the 
standard works on power and its measure- 
ments or any standard work on physics 
would show the gentleman of the absurdity 
of his statements. The readers of Out- 
door Life are of a strictly Missouri class 
and have to be shown, and any statements 
made therein must be strictly founded on 
facts, not guesswork, or someone will Call 
them down. 

The term foot pounds, when applied to 
measuring the energy of rifle bullets, means 
that it has as much force or energy as 
would be required to lift so many pounds of 
matter one foot high in one minute of time. 
Example: The .30-30 in the Winchester 
catalog is given in the energy column as 




















1,449 foot-pounds, which means that at fifty 

feet from the rifle it has as much energy 

stored up in the shell as would be required 

to lift 1,449 pounds one foot high in one 

minute. J. D. THORPE. 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 





(The following explanation from the 
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Winchester Repeating Arms Co. touching 
on this subject will prove of interest.— 
Editor.) 

“The term “foot-pounds” as applied to 
striking energy denotes the energy devel- 
oped in dropping a pound weight a foot, or 
in pushing through one foot of space a 
pound weight.” 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


John J. Moffett, Denver, Colo.—I should 
like to ask you a few questions in regard 
to the Smith & Wesson Special revolver, 
caliber .38, 6%4-inch barrel. Should also be 
glad to have you submit these questions to 
your readers. In the gun in question the 
notches in. the cylinder are cut in the thin- 
nest part and have only a very thin piece 
of metal to cover the chamber at that point. 
This part, though, as I understand it from 
the Smith & Wesson catalogue, is reinforced 
by much harder metal than that in the rest 
of the cylinder. Even so, is this strong 
enough to withstand with safety the full 
charge, factory-loaded cartridges? Will it 
be inclined to lead my cylinder chambers 
to use Winchester Smokeless .38 shorts? I 
am especially anxious to hear from anyone 
who has given this gun exhaustive tests and 
hard usage. Would also be interested in 
any accounts of accidents that have occurred 
while this revolver was used with factory- 
loaded cartridges of the smokeless type. 
While my knowledge of this gun is limited 
to but two or three weeks’ use, I will say 
that it has a finish, model and perfection 
of workmanship that is almost beyond criti- 
cism, and thus far the shooting qualities 
have fulfilled my highest expectations in 
the line of work for which it is intended. 
As the makers themselves do not guarantee 
this arm with smokeless powder it naturally 
raises the question of safety when used with 
even factory-loaded smokeless cartridges. I 
consider it a dangerous procedure for the 
average man to reload cartridges with 
smokeless powder and am only desirous of 
results obtained with the factory loads. 

Answer.—Having used revolvers like the 
one referred to a great deal during which 
thousands of shots were fired from them— 
most of these the full smokeless loads—we 
have no hesitancy in stating that they will 


handle with perfect safety any factory car- 
tridges made by reputable firms although 
we are aware that the makers decline to 
guarantee these revolvers when used with 
smokeless powder. We have had no acci- 
dents of any kind with any arm when using 
smokeless ammunition, although we often 
hear of others who have, but we believe 
that these are due to improperly reloaded 
cartridges and in no way can the fact of the 
arm in failing to withstand the charges used 
be attributed to an improperly constructed 
arm. Cartridges can readily be reloaded 
with smokeless powder for revolvers and 
with perfect safety by anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence who will use a little precaution. 
We have not used the .38 short cartridges 
mentioned in this revolver, but would ap- 
prehend no difficulty from leading chamber 
if bullet was properly lubricated. Still, we 
should not fancy any cartridge for this arm 
but the regular .38 Special. If a less pow- 
erful load is required, would suggest a lighter 
bullet and less powder, in same shell. If 
you object to reloading, you can use some of 
the mid-range or gallery factory loads, and 
for loads of moderate power, with best ac- 
curacy and having slight recoil, they will be 
found entirely satisfactory. Certainly they 
would be preferable to any outside lubri- 
cated bullet cartridge. 


W. J. Harvey, Polk, Ia—I would like to 
have your opinion on four different revol- 
vers for general use in a country where a 
man may encounter anything from a bear 
on down, and where deer are plentiful. The 
revolvers are: Colt’s New Service Target, 
.45 caliber; Colt’s S. A. .45; Smith & Wesson 
.44 Special and Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 
cial. Which of the four guns-would you 
choose for a country where there are a few 
bear, plenty of deer, and small game? 
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Answer.—Of the makes and calibers 
mentioned we would prefer the .38 Special. 
This arm, of course, has not the tearing 
qualities of the larger calibers, but has good 
range, accuracy and penetration. As most 
of your use for this arm is apt to be on 
small game, you will find itfar better than the 
others, as little mutilation results from a 
shot, while should you have opportunity to 
shoot at a deer or even a black bear at 
reasonable ranges and can place the bullet 
properly, the game is yours; though we 
would not advise the use of a revolver for 
such shooting exclusively, but where nothing 
better is at hand a good shoot may use one 
with good effect. Another good reason for 
choosing a Colt or S. & W. .38 Special is, 
the arm is of about the right weight, the 
ammunition is lighter, making it possible to 
carry more cartridges easily. 


Carl Peterson, Washburn, N. D.—I would 
like some information on revolver shooting. 
I have been using a .22 caliber revolver with 
3-inch barre] for some time, but owing to the 
excessive “flip” or “jump” I have not been 
able to do good work. I would like to know 
if it is some fault in my holding that makes 
this. Do you think I had better get a pis- 
tol with longer barrel? The only objection 
I have to a pistol is that there is no second 
shot to depend on when shooting at small 
game. Are the ejectors on Stevens pistols 
reliable, and what is the best combination 
of sights to use for target and small game 
shooting? Can you tell me where the “Lee 
Arms Company,” or its successors, are lo- 
cated? Would welcome any information you 
might feel disposed to give me regarding 
sighting and holding. 


Answer.—In our opinion there is not a 
.22 caliber revolver now on the market from 
which even reasonable accuracy at practi- 
cal ranges can be expected, though we read- 
ily admit that the .22 S. & W. revolver is 
a gem so far as workmanship and material 
is concerned. We have often thought that 
a .22 caliber revolver made on practical 
lines would have met with a ready sale and 
we are still of that opinion. This should 
weigh from 22 to 26 ounces and have a 5- 
inch barrel. There are plenty of men desir- 


ing such an arm to use for small game and 
target practice, who would quickly purchase 
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same, to amply remunerate the manufac- 
turer to produce. We have. been waiting 
twenty years for this to appear. Many are 
just now looking for their ideal, however, in 
an automatic pistol of .22 caliber. If the 
makers simply will not give us a properly 
constructed .22 revolver, let us hope that 
when a .22 automatic appears that it bears 
at least a slight resemblance to a gun, and 
not be of a vest-pocket breed, for which 
there never was nor never will be a demand 
from practical men. The best advice we 
could give you would be to get a .22 Smith 
& Wesson target pistol with 6-inch barrel. 
The majority of shooters would say 8 or 10 
inch, but for convenience and all-around use 
the 6-inch will be far better. We would 
suggest your trying this little arm fitted 
with the regular ’91 model revolver stock in 
preference to the target stocks with which 
the pistols are regularly equipped. This 
makes the most compact and convenient, as 
well as most valuable little shooting-iron we 
have ever owned, and we have had a few. 
The extractors on the Stevens pistols are 
reliable, so far as we are aware, but only 
partially extract shell from chamber, 
while the S. & W. throws shell free 
from the gun. The factory sights on 
the S. & W. usually prove satisfactory 
for the average shooter. If you desire 
anything different use Sheard or Ly- 
man. The best advice that can be given 
as to holding and sighting is to make no ef- 
fort to grip pistol] tightly. To be sure, you 
should hold it firmly enough to prevent slip- 
ping at time trigger is pulled, but not so 
firmly as to cause any nervous tremor. Hold 
at the bottom of bullseye; keep both eyes 
wide open and learn to pull without flinch- 
ing. If you have developed this habit, don’t 
expect to overcome it in a day—some have 
been years in breaking themselves of the 
habit; some have never overcome it;- some 
acquire the habit after becoming fair shots, 
and it is well to watch for this flinching 
tendency and then fight it. Many are born 
with the flinching habit in their system and 
attribute their poor shooting to poor holding 
or defective vision, while it is our opinion 
that nine-tenths of the wild shots are caused 
by the tendency to flinch. There have been 
many Lee rifles made under different pat- 
ents, by various firms both in the United 
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States and England. We do not know of powerful enough to kill an occasional elk? i 
any firm called the “Lee Arms Company.” Is the silvertip more tenacious of life than 
ks the moose? 





A correspondent signing “.32,” to his let- Answer.—Yes. One of the most success- 
ter writes as follows: “Some time ago |! ful elk hunters with whom we are acquaint- 
purchased a Smith & Wesson 1905 model ed uses a .25-35 Winchester carbine for elk, 
revolver shooting the .32 Winchester car- bear, ‘deer, etc. We believe, however, more 
tridge. I would like to know if the metal- powerful arms should be used for large game 
cased bullet will harm the above-named exclusively. Second question referred to our 





gun?” readers. 

Will some of our readers who have had oj Ran 
experience with this ammunition in the For C. Messiter, France: Address Ideal 
Smith & Wesson revolver kindly answer? Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U. S. A., who can 


—_—_—_—_ supply you with the reloading tools and bu! 
F. E. Creede, San Francisco, Calif.—is lets referred to by you as having been men- 
the new .25-35 Remington autoloading rifle tioned by Lieuténant Whelen in his article 


How to Become an Expert Shot 


While aerial shooting with the rifle re- hand to steady and guide it, and the sights 
quires much practice it is not to be*com- are far from your eyes. For aerial] work | 
pared with the same work when the revol- find a revolver with a 6-inch barrel, an 





Capt. Hardy moulding composition balls to be shot from an automobile. 


ver is used. Very few marksmen are able’ easy trigger pull, equipped with gold or 
D. to hit flying targets at a respectable dis- ivory front sight, the best. 

tance using a revolver and solid ball. The You will find at your first trial you will 

mystery is easily solved. You have butone try to pull the revolver off with a_ jerk, 


‘ (9) 
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and in this way will pull away from your 


target. The same method, applied to suc- 
cessful stationary shooting, you will find 
works very well on flying targets. Not a 





Capt. Hardy executing a difficult mirror shot 
over the head. 


jerk, but a squeeze is necessary to accom- 
plish good results. 

I would advise anyone wishing to accom- 
plish the art of shooting flying targets with 
the revolver to get a .22 pistol with an 8 
or 6-inch barrel. The expense will be a 
great deal less than that of a large caliber 
revolver. 

The average beginner with the revolver 
usually places his bullets to the left of the 
bullseye; that is, if he shoots right-handed. 
This is caused by running the trigger finger 
through the guard too far and pulling with 
a jerk. You will find that better results can 
be accomplished if you will use the end of 
your finger and allow the thumb to extend 
along the opposite side of the receiver to 
offset the pressure of the trigger finger; 
then a squeeze does the trick. Much good 
practice can be had by snapping an empty 
revolver at a fixed target. This can be 
done in a room. Each time you snap, watch 
where the revolver is after you have pulled 
it off. Get a revolver that suits you, see 


that the pull is smooth and easy, between 
two and three pounds, then never change. 
you keep 
Holding a 


You will accomplish nothing if 
changing firearms all the time. 





10 
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revolver properly means to your success as 
much as the proper holding of the violin 
to the violinist. Never grip a _ revolver 
tight. Assume an easy position with the 
arm at full length but don’t strain the arm. 
All of us must learn how to do things 
correctly in order to bring satisfactory re- 
sults. In school the child learns his alpha- 
bet, then to read and write, then arithmetic 
and so on until ready to start to work. To 
learn a trade one must start at the bottom 
and slowly climb the ladder of knowledge; 
he meets with more or less failures in his 
various attempts, until at last he masters 
his trade or profession. And so it is with 
anything that requires skill and precision. 
With the wonderful improvement in 
smokeless powders revolver shooting is no 

















Capt. Hardy breaking at the same time; five 
blue rocks thrown into the air, using 
an ordinary pump gun. 


longer the worrisome task that it was when 
we used black powder and had to clean for 
every dozen shots. With Bullseye powder it 
is possible to shoot thousands of shots with 
the accuracy not affected in the least. There 
is, of course, some trouble experienced with 




















a squib load now and then in dense pow- 
ders. This is caused on account of the 
powder being light and flaky and failing 
to work in a charger as does the bulk pow- 
der with its round, hard grain. They are 
also caused by cartridges not being suffi- 
ciently crimped. The brass shells often 
vary a little in length and in this way the 
crimper fails to catch the shorter cartridge. 
For good results smokeless powder must be 
crimped very tight. 

A person should never neglect the clean- 
ing of any firearm before putting it away. 
It is true that many trap shooters seldom 
clean their guns. This works very well if 
they are used every day. A rifled arm is 
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obtained when the bullet is firmly seated 
in the rifling, but for practical 
such as shooting at game, it would not be 
noticeable. If you wish to use an aperture 
back sight in your shooting at flying ob- 
jects, you will find that a %-inch hole will 
answer better than a smaller one. A Sheard 
gold bead or a Lyman ivory for front can 
be seen quickly against any light. All of 
my rifles and revolvers are equipped with 
the Sheard sight with coarse bead and I 
find it shows well against any object. 
While the aperture sights when arranged on 
the tang. of the rifle are more accurate, on 
account of the greater distance between the 
sights, you will find them much harder to 


purposes, 











Capt. Hardy shooting from an auto going 30 miles an hour. 


more delicate and requires the best of at- 
tention. Firearms when new will lead 
quicker than when they have been used a 
while. If you wish to put your rifle or shot- 
gun away for any length of time oil well 
and apply a thick coat of ordinary vaseline. 
I know of nothing better. 

From time to time I have noticed ques- 
tions asked regarding the comparative ac- 
curacy between the .22 short and .22 long 
rifle cartridge when used in a rifle cham- 
bered for the latter. The best accuracy is 





learn with. Mr. Adolph Topperwein, one 
of the greatest expert shots, uses an ordi- 
nary back sight with the Sheard gold bead 
and accomplishes with ease all of the dif- 
ficult stunts known to the experts of his 
class. It does not matter so much which 
combination you use, only get what suits 
you best and do not change. The man who 
changes guns and sights for every trial will 
never accomplish anything and in the end 
will become disgusted with Himself and the 
shooting game. CAPT. A. H. HARDY. 








San Francisco Schutzen 


The above organization will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its institution by a 
shooting tournament commencing August 
29th and ending September 5th, at which 
$20,000 in prizes wi'l be competed for. It 
is believed that the liberality of the pro- 
gramme offered will attract marksmen from 
all over the country to come and participate, 
so the event will be of more than local in- 


A Reply to Mr. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Surry’s 
queries merit an answer, inasmuch as he is 
seeking the truth. 

Owing to the peculiarity of this article 
it is very difficult to make a suitable reply 
that will not appear an offense. The writer 
asks that Mr. Surry accept this reply with 
the same kindly graciousness in which it is 
written. 

The fact, proof and formula relative to 
the deflection of a rifle ball as stated in a 
previous issue has been known for many 
years in astronomical, meteorological, 
mathematical and gunnery circles. The 
same fact has been a factor in testing the 
great Krupp guns at long range. 

All conditions being satisfactory the 
ship mentioned in his article would be de- 
flected to the right in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

In re the rifle ball being deflected at the 
equator, our friend did not take in consid- 
eration that the motion of the target and 
shooter with the earth is practically the 
same. 

See Young’s Astronomy, also see article 
in re Dr. J. R. Bavis who practically dem- 
onstrated the fact at the Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, about six or seven years ago. 

Note the important factor of the earth’s 
rotation upon the direction of trade winds, 
the gyratory motion of hurricanes. 

Statement No. 2 in his article is par- 


tially correct, but mostly incorrect. Per- 
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Verein’s Golden Jubilee 


terest. By unanimous resolution the Verein 
has decided to apply one-half of the sur- 
plus of said celebration to benevolent pur- 
poses and to invest the remaining one-half 
in the German House to be erected in San 
Francisco. I. Choynski is the corresponding 
secretary, and his headquarters are at 1530 
Ellis street, San Francisco. 


Surry’s Article 


fect heavy balls dropped from great heights, 
say 300 feet or more, through shafts practi- 
cally devoid of drafts deviate from that 
point directly beneath the plumb bob. This 
is one proof on the earth’s rotation, thes 
spiral motion and path of cyclones, anti- 
cyclones and polar winds, also the direction 
of ocean currents. 

The subject is not confusing, but here 
lies facts which would appear to make it so. 

We are not all well read in medicine, or 
in all of the sciences; neither are we all 
well read in mathematics and its applica- 
tions and to be well read in mathematics 1 
mean to have mastered it. Here let me say 
that it usually requires:about seven years 
after one has completed his high school 
work to finish his mathematical course. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonom 
etry is barely a stepping stone to the 
higher mathematics. On the other hand, 
strictly speaking, mathematics is not the- 
oretical. 

Then let me say that one should not be 
criticised because he does not comprehend 
such mathematical problems as the one un- 
der consideration, as before said—we do not 
all receive the same training. Neither are 
we who have not received that careful sys- 
tematic training able to determine what 
would constitute a definite proof or to de- 
termine all those factors which would be 
included in a thorough exhaustive test. 

Montana. B. J. RANDOLPH. 


Favors Tests of Various Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent copy 
of your magazine, I read with interest an 
article comparing the .32 Special with the 





.32-40-165 load, and claiming superiority for 
the former. The writer also describes the 
very apparent favoritism that certain rifle 
































manufacturers have shown toecertain cali- 
bers and loads originated by them, at the 
same time representing other loads of other 
origin as very much inferior in their cata- 
logues. This misrepresentation has given 
to the public several different standards 
for these loads instead of a single standard 
agreed upon and so represented in the rifle 
manufacturers’ catalogues. If these loads 
were of secondary interest, these conditions 
would not perhaps be of much importance; 
they represent, however, several of the 
most popular medium priced high power 
hunting loads, next in power to the military 
cartridges, viz., .303, .30-30 and .32-40 cali- 
bers. 

There seems to be at present, a tendency 
to group together loads of relative power 
and somewhat similar style and use, possi- 
bly for the purpose of future correct classi- 
fication, and so as to then properly judge 
merit and eliminate inferiority without pre- 
judice.or favoritism. This judgment can 
only be arrived at after a thorough trial of 
the various loads. To make this test, why 
cannot men of ability, influence and with 
an established reputation for fairness care- 
fully and thoroughly sift the matter, and 
publish their deductions in the same man- 
ner “Forest and Stream” did some twenty 
odd years ago with the old black powder 
loads, and so furnished indisputable facts to 
correct the misrepresentations in the cata- 
logues of the before mentioned manufac- 
turers? 

The test of the above and other popular 
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hunting loads, when published, would be an 
immense impetus to the manufacturers as 
well as a help and guide to the public. It 
would enable the makers of firearms to 
rectify errors of prejudice and lift them out 
of the tendency to barely satisfy an undis- 
criminating public under the mask of being 
“conservative.” Conservatism is a grand 
principle, but true conservatism is a firm 
adherence to perfection, already obtained or 
as near perfection as is possible, and not 
closing one’s eyes to improvement over im- 
perfections which can easily be remedied 
and without increasing the cost of manufac- 
ture materially. 

At the same time and in the same man- 
ner of the above test, the .30-40-220 “Krag,” 
the .30-50-150 New Springfield and other 
first rank long range loads could be tested, 
as well as the foreign made high power 
sporting and military rifles of highest merit 
or reputation. Then could be determined 
also the question of the superiority of high 
grade arms of European and American man- 
ufacture, both as regards ballistics and ac- 
tion, and also equipment of sights. During 
the test above suggested, the actions of the 
various American arms could be examined 
by experts of established reputation on this 
subject, in a friendly though impartially 
critical manner, and improvements sug- 
gested that would not materially increase 
the cost of manufacture, but would add ma- 
terially to the safety and efficiency of the 
arm. GUN LOVER. 

Louisana, 


The Puzzle Solved 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been inter- 
ested and amused by the rifle and ammuni- 
tion articles in your splendid magazine. [| 
suggest that we get down to the bed-rocks 
of comparative analysis and proportion. 
Suppose we take a velocity of 2,000 
foot-seconds, Suppose we take 100 grains 
of lead on a 200-pound deer; I never 
have heard of anyone being accused of 
using a cannon who used 100, or 
even 117 grains of lead on a 200-pound 
animal. On this basis we will have: 

100 grs., 888 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
200-Ib. deer, 200-lb. sheep, 200-lb. jaguar, 200- 
Ib. lion, 200-lb. man. 


175 grs., 1,554 ft. lbs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
350 lb. elk, 350-lb. lion, 350-lb. tiger. 

250 grs., 2,220 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
500-lb. musk ox, 500-lb. bear, 500-lb. elk, 
500-lb. alligator, 500-lb. African lion. 

400 grs., 3,552 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
800-Ib. bear, 800-lb. elk, 800-lb. caribou, 800- 
lb. moose, 

600 grs., 5,328 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
1,200-lb. bear, 1,200-lb. moose, 1,200-lb. cape 
buffalo. 

850 egrs., 7,548 ft. lbs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
1,700-Ib. blue bear, 1,700-lb, rhinoceros, 1,700- 
lb. hippopotamus. 

1,250 grs., 11,100 f+. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
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2,500-lb. elephant, 2,500-lb. rhinoceros. 
2,250 grs., 19,980 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
4,500-lb. elephant. 

Yes, the smaller animals are a little 
harder to kill in proportion to their size, but 
the larger ones are a great deal more dan- 
gerous, with the one exception of man. I 
am not proposing the above bullets for the 
above game; I simply claim that if any one 
of the bullets is correct for the game indi- 
cated when the said game is not shot in a 
vital, then the rest are theoretically correct. 

Now, let us see why it is not practicable 
to use a small high-power cartridge as a 
model when designing a large high-power 
cartridge. Suppose we take the .25 auto- 
matic Remington, 117 grains, 2,127 foot-sec- 
onds, 22” barrel, and we conclude that if 
this cartridge was large enough, it would be 
just the thing for rhinoceros and elephant. 
Suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that we 
decide on eight times as powerful a car- 
tridge; the cube root of 8 being 2, we will 
have 2x2x2=8. 2x2=4. 4 times the area 
of .25 caliber -- .50 caliber, and 2x4 for 8 
times as heavy, or twice as long as the 117- 
grain bullet. Then 8x117=936 grains of lead 
requiring 8 times as much powder, of twice 
as coarse a granulation. The cartridge case 
would have 8 times the volume. The barrel 
would be 2x22=44" long. A 44” barrel 
would be out of all reason, but it would be 
just right for 2,127 velocity. But suppose 
we insisted on the 22” barrel, on the same 
breech pressure, retaining the 936 grains of 
lead, the same amount of powder and the 
same cartridge case. This would force us 
to a larger caliber which would be 8 times 
the base area of .25 caliber. We will find 
this to be .71 caliber. Now, by a compro- 
mise, we can get a better proportioned car- 
tridge. Suppose we take a 29%” barrel, or 14, 
less in length than the 44” barrel, then we 
must increase from .50 caliber, an amount 
that will give us the same barrel volume 
which will be area of .50 caliber plus 4% the 
area of .50 caliber - - .61 caliber and % more 
burning area to the powder charge than was 
correct for the .50 caliber. The energy of 
this theoretical cartridge would be 9,400 foot- 
pounds. It would probably be “big enough 
for the biggest game.” By employing the 
cartridge case .45-125 and the 405-grain bul- 
let in a nickelstee] barrel, we could easily 
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get a velocity of 2,200 foot seconds and an 
energy of 4,350 foot pounds. Or, by em- 
ploying the .40-110 case and the 330-grain 
bullet, get a velocity of 2,500 feet and an 
energy of 4,574 foot pounds. I figure the 
energy of the bland .318-250-2500 to be 3,465 
foot pounds. Using this cartridge on ele- 
phant is equivalent to using a .10 caliber 
20 grains of lead and a velocity of 2,500 on 
deer, which would doubtless kill the deer, 
but you would seldom get him. I wonder 
how many elephants are in agony in the 
African jungles? 

From a point of strength and general 
design I am very weil acquainted with the 
Mauser and New Springfield, having had 
both of them on hand while designing guns 
and rifles for both Mr. John Hamilton 
Brown of New York City and Mr. Frank- 
lyn K. Young of Boston. I consider the 
Mauser the most perfect military arm in 
the world. The bolt gun has been adopted 
by the Powers, because it is the most sim- 
ple, foolproof, cheaper to manufacture, 
quickly recharged, because there is less 
metal exposed ahd the butt stock and fore- 
arm being in one piece, the stock is strong- 
er and because of the employment of spiral 
springs. The wedge breech action is much 
stronger than the bolt or military action, 
both by calculation and test—I mean, as we 
find them built into the several arms. 

There is no rifle that suits me for hunt- 
ing. If a Savage had a Mauser magazine 
chargeable with a clip and you could get the 
weight barrel thereon that you needed, yes, 
needed, not the barrel that someone else 
thought was right for you, and if it would 
handle the .30 Government 1903 Model car- 
tridge, a .30 or .303-170-2,200 rimless car- 
tridge, and the .25-117 automatic Remington 
Browning cartridge, it would be a hunting 
gun more up-to-date than anything on the 
market. I need a comparatively heavy muz- 
zle if I am to get game. I need an 8 to 10- 
pound rifle. You may need a 5 or 7-pound 
rifle. All open sights blur with me; you 
may not be able to use a Lyman. I use 
Stevens .22, Marlin .30-30-170-2,020, Reming- 
ton-Lee .30-40-220-2,005 and Winchester 1886 
Model .45-90-300-2,000. Side arm, .35 auto- 
matic Browning, which is known as .38 au- 
tomatic. J. ED SHERIFF. 

California. 


























A NEW SIGHT FOR .22 WINCHESTER. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
new “V. & M.” peep sight for the Winchester 
.22 calibre, self-loading rifle, model 1903, man- 
ufactured by A. C. Van Horn, Groton, N. Y. 
There is no drilling of the frame required to 
mount this sight, it being atteched without 
extra fittings, the attaching screw taking the 
place of the regular take-down screw of the 
arm, 

The sight body being pivotally attached to 
the take-down screw, it in no way interferes 
with the taking down or putting together of 
the arm; neither is there any loss of align- 
ment by the operation. Another feature of 
the “V. & M.” sight is the open top peep 
which overcomes the difficulty of field limit 





noticeable in all crotch sights and in some 
peep sights; also combining the good features 
of both. This sight being attached just back 
of the frame is correctly located for the eye, 
and the grip is left free for the shooter's 
hand. A booklet giving instructions enabling 
any rifle user to mount this sight will be 
mailed upon request. 





CAMP PERRY TOURNAMENT. 


The eyes of the shooting world are now 
centered on. the big tournament which start- 
ed at Camp Perry, O., August 9th, and con- 
tinues until September 4th. The country’s 
most expert rifle and revolver shooters are 
contesting for the many prizes offered for 
skill in target shooting, and with improved 
arms and ammunition this year’s scores will 
be record breakers. 

Among the trade exhibits that of the Colt's 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
is unique and interesting. Not only is a full 
line of their famous revolvers and automatic 
pistols shown, ranging from the little vest 
_poeket caliber .25 to the heavy six-shooter, 
but the “Evolution of the Army Revolver” is 
shown by samples of the various models 
adopted by the United States government, in- 
cluding the old “powder and ball,” the forty- 
five introduced into the West by the cavalry 
troops and made famous by the cowboys, and 
ending with the new improved type which 








the company is furnishing for use in the 
Philippines and Cuba. 

An opportunity is also afforded to examine 
the latest type of automatic rifle recently 
adopted by the government, known as the 
Benet-Mercie, which will be manufactured 
by the company for the army. 





DIVINE RODS. 


We are in receipt of the following letter 
from the Fred D. Divine Co., of Utica, N. Y. 

“We are advised that some representatives 
of dealers in fishing rods, ete., have made 
statements to the trade that we had gone 
out of business and that our plant and busi- 
ness had been absorbed by some other dealer. 

“We desire to advise you that any such 
statements are untrue and without the slight- 
est foundation. We are still in business and 
hope to be able to supply the wants of our 
customers for years to come. Our representa- 
tive will-call upon you as usual and we so- 
licit a share of your trade. 

“Thinking you for past favors, we remain 
very truly yours, 

“THE FRED D. DIVINE CoO.” 





THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE STEVENS 
NEW REPEATING SHOTGUN 
(BROWNING’S PATENT.) 


The Steven’s Repeating Shotgun No. 520 
(Browning's Patent) has been on the market 
but a few months and already there has been 
a number of thousand of these popular models 
sold. This gun is a 12-gauge, hammerless, 
six-shots, and so thoroughly modern in its 
design and construction that it embodies fea- 
tures not found in any other gun in its class. 
The Stevens Repeater is absolutely guaran- 
teed—works right, does not balk, cannot spit 
fire, its mechanism being entirely housed, and 
there are no projecting bolts. Over fifty lead- 
ing trap gun organizations have featured the 
No. 520 Stevens Model as a prize and the re- 
markably effective mechanism of the gun has 
aroused keen interest at all competitions. 
Owing to its extreme simplicity of construc- 
tion, coupled with absolute safety, this new 
model makes a decided appeal to young shoot- 
ers as well as veterans. Beginners shooting 
at the trap have more quickly learned to 
shoot well with this gun than with any other 
gun on the market. The No. 520 gun is emi- 
nently suited for either trap or field work 
and we make the prediction that it will con- 
tinue to meet with permanent, lasting favor 
more steadily than any other gun that is 
marketed. 

Leading hardware and sporting goods mer- 
chants carry the Stevens Nov 520 repeating 
shotgun in stock and are in a position to 
quote attractive prices. 




















Salesroom Salt Lake garage of the Tom Botterill Automobile Company. 


An Enterprising Western Automobile Co. 


It is pleasing to note the progress made by nearly all the western 
automobile dealers during the last two years, due especially to the sunny 
climate, grand scenery and good roads to be found almost everywhere 
from Nebraska's borders to the Pacific Coast in the inhabited sections. 
Among the wide-awake dealers none deserve more credit for success 
than the Botterill brothers of Denver and Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
style of the Denver garage is just plain Tom Botterill (Tom running this 
business separately), while that of the Salt Lake store is the Tom Bot- 
terill Automobile Co. (run jointly by Tom and Frank Botterill and man- 
aged by Frank). Views of both the exterior and interior of the Salt 
Lake Store are shown herewith. 











Exterior view Salt Lake garage of the Tom Botterill Automobile Co. 


























A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


A, E. McKENZIE, 


Promoter and manager of the Colorado Han- 
dicap Tournament that is to be pulled off 
in Denver next week. This shoot will at- 
tract all the big guns of the country in both 
the amateur and professional classes, and 
will have $1,000 added money. 





BISLEY (ENGLAND) MEETING. 


The first week’s shooting at Bisley this year 
was productive of remarkable scores in the 
revolver competitions. Warrant Officer Ra- 
ven of H. M. S. Pembroke, who is one of the 
finest living shots with the revolver, achieved 
a splendid performance with the weapon. 
Shooting with a Colt revolver at twenty 
yards range, he put up a full score or “pos- 
sible,” all of his shots being well in the 
bullseye and in a space that could be covered 
with a half crown. The following shooters 
stood first in the various matches: “Deliber- 
ate Limited,” Warrant Officer Raven; “De- 
liberate Unlimited,” Bayley; “Long 
Range Unlimited,” W. O. Raven; “Long 
Range Limited,” W. O. Raven; “Vanishing 
Limited,” W. O. Raven; “Vanishing Unlimit- 
ed,” W. O. Raven. 

All these first places were won with Colt 
revolvers. 

At the Wakefield tournament, finished July 
30th, Midshipman A. D. Denney, U. S. Navy 
rifle team, won the “\Vaughan Revolver 
Match, and Midshipman Lee the “Sears 
Match,” both men shooting the new Colt 
Army Special revolvers. 





“MINNESOTA LAKES.” 


From the passenger department of the 
Northern Pacific Railway comes a very at- 
tractive booklet under the title of “Minne- 
sota Lakes.” The cover is of a rich buff 
shade with title in red and black lettering. 
The central design, on four colors, shows a 
young man and maiden enjoying hugely the 
pleasure of a birch bark canoe on the placid 
surface of a lake. The inside of the book is 
pleasantly executed in a soft sepiatone and 
the illustrations, of which there is at least 
one to every page, are most excellent. One 
cannot read the book without being thor- 


oughly impressed with the fact that the so- 
called “Lake Park Region” of Minnesota is a 
very enjoyable section for a summer 
outing. Copies of the book may be obtained 
upon application to A. M. Cleland, General 
Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, 





ARIZONA QUAIL SEASON. 


In our August issue we erroneously stated 
that the quail season commences March 1, 
instead of February 1, as formerly. We 
should have said that the quail season closes 
February 1, instead of March 1, as formerly 
The open season on quail in Arizona is Octo- 
ber 15, to February 1. 





GOOD SHOOTING AT NIAGARA-ON-THE- 
LAKE. 


The Smith Gun made a pretty clean sweep 
at the recent Niagara-on-the-Lake shoot. Here 
are the laurels it carried off: Frank D. Kel- 
sey of East Aurora, N. Y., won the amateur 
average, 538 out of 560. Harvey Dixon was 
second with 536 out of 560. J. EB. Jennings 
was third with 534 out of 560. J. W. Bell won 
the Mallory cup with 48 our of 50. J. E. Jen- 
nings won the Canadian amateur champion- 
ship with his 534 out of 560. 





A SPORTSMAN TRUNK MAKER. 


Those of our friends who contemplate pur- 
chasing a trunk, suit case or valise of any 
kind, whether they reside in or out of town 
should see or write the A. E. Meek Trunk & 
Bag Co., 1207 Sixteenth street, Denver. Tte 


Meek brothers are the oldest manufacturers 
of these goods in the West, and aside from 
being active sportsmen all their lives, they 
conduct a trunk shop that is in both size and 
beauty a credit to the city of Denver. It 
won't hurt to tell them that you read Outdoor 
Life when you write to or see them. You'll 
get the big, glad hand. 


TAXIDERMY ARTISTS. 


If you have any hunting trophies to mount 
or taxidermy work of any kind, you cannot 
do better than place your order with Jonas 
Bros., 1814 Stout street, Denver, Colo. These 
three brothers have been in business for 
themselves but little over a year, but their 
success has been commensurate with the 
good work which they turn out They have 
received orders from all parts of the United 
States, and many letters of appreciation of 
their work from pleased customers They 
advise us that they are now prepared to han- 
die three times as much work as in the past, 
and turn it out quicker. Give them a trial 
next time and you will say that they are art- 
ists in their line. 


WHY A MOTOR BOAT? 
Motor boating, like every other sport, must 
be indulged in to be appreciated. How in- 
spiring and exhilarating it is to speed along 
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Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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through the nice cool air on a mid-summer’s 
day and to feel the light spray from the 
whitecaps as they toss up their heads play- 
fully in an effort to reach some unseen sta- 
tion, each one seemingly trying to outdo the 
other. 

The business man who is shut up day after 
day in his office, the mechanic in the shop— 
they all need and are entitled to some health- 
ful recreation, and motor boating offers 
such a broad phase of health-giving and 
mind-restoring properties and, combined 
with low cost, makes this sport an 
ideal one for the average person. of 
course the automobile or the airship— 
either one of them—is a large factor i 
the pleasure world, and for those who can 
afford them, they are recommended; but for a 
man of moderate circumstances, the limit of 
whose pocket book is clearly defined, there is 
no sport quite so attractive as motor boating. 

Nowadays the largest motor boat builders 
throughout the country are devoting a great 
deal of attention to the building of small, 
well-powered family launches, particularly 
adapted to the average man’s scope and these 
boats are being welcomed very warmly by a 
large number of peole. For an expenditure of 
say from $150 to $300, a first-class launch can 
be purchased, equipped with a reliable engine 
and one that will develop sufficient power for 
all ordinary purposes. On holidays or at any 
time when the working man is at leisure, he 
may take his family out for a spin, a picnic 
or something else equally enjoyable, and fur- 
thermore he is not dependent on the trol- 
ley car, the crowded ferry or the abominable 
excursion boat He takes his family and 
friends to the dock, starts the engine, and 


189, but on the 


they are off for a day's outing, free to go and 
come when they please, and it might be 
truthfully stated that they are enjoying a 
spirit of freedom. 

The’ cost of upkeep of the modern motor 
boat has been a problem for the special study 
and the manufacturers have given this sub- 
ject their very careful consideration with a 
view of cutting out all the undesirable and 
unnecessary expenditures, chiefly by paying 
careful attention to the economy and sim- 
plicity of the motor. The modern motor is 
very economical both in. point of fuel and oil 
consumption and at the end of a season's 
run, if the owner would sit down and figure 
the total cost of running his engine, as com- 
pared with that of the street car fare, ferry 
and excursion tickets, he would find that the 
latter expenditures were greater than those 
of the former. In addition to the small ex- 
pense, think of the increased pleasure at- 
tended thereto. 





TRADE TALK. 


Mr. Cc. O. Lecompte won high average, 96%, 
with a Lefever gun at Lexington, Ky., Gander 
Gun Gun Club tournament, July 21st. 


Messrs. Woolfolk Henderson and Frank 
Foltz are having a series of hotly contested 
races for first amateur honors. At Hickman, 
Kentucky, July 12-13, Mr. Foltz lost 9 targets 
out of 360, and Mr. Henderson 10. 


The high average at Lancaster, Pa., June 
30th, was won by Mr. Neaf Apgar with Pe- 
ters shelis, 188 out of 200. The high amateur 
of this tournament was also captured by Pe- 
ters shells, the man behind the gun being Mr. 
Henry Powers of Atlantic City. 


High amateur average at the tournament 
of the Missouri and Kansas Trap Shooters’ 
League held at Lexington, Mo., July 26th and 
27th, was won by Mr. J. S. Thomas of Pleas- 
ant Hill, Mo.; score, 380 out of 400. Mr. Harry 
Snyder of Kansas City was third high ama- 
teur, both shooting Peters shells, as was also 
Mr. Fred Rogers, who was + ig over all the 
second day with 195 out of 200. 


J. M. Hughes was high professional at the 
Northside Gun Club shoot, Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 25th, 145 out of 150, with Peters shells. 

Mr. J. M. Hughes, shooting Peters factory 
loaded shells, won high professional and high 
general averages at Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 18th, score 187.out of 206. W. D. Stan- 
nard was third professional with 175, also 
with Peters shells. 


At Dayton, Ohio, Mr. Foltz scored 190 out of 
200 on the first day against Mr. Henderson's 
second day Mr. Henderson 
steady pace, finishing with 
Foltz dropped down to 183. 
Henderson the verdict by a 
margin of six birds, winning for him high 
amateur and high general averages. Mr. C. 
A. Young was high professional with 378. All 
three of these gentlemen used Peters fac- 
tory loaded shells. 


The Marble Safety Axe Company is now 
making deliveries of their new hunting knife 
—the Trailmaker. While this knife is ~ 
signed after their famous “Ideal” pattern 
there are several changes in the construc- 
tions. The new knives have a 10-inch bevel- 
ground blade with a handle. 5 inches long, 
constructed of ‘leather washers with trim- 
mings of brass and colored fibre washers and 
a brass holster. The parts are all a driving fit 
on the tang and are held in place by a brass 
nut counter-sunk into the end of the tip. 
which is of stag horn. The nut engages with 
the threaded end of the tang. These knives 
weigh about 13 ounces. A sheath is supplied 
with each knife. 
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